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FOREWORD 


H istory, to be of genuine value to the 
stixdcnt, must b've : and to enable histori¬ 
cal figures to change from vague, shapeless 
phantoms into men and women, one must be able 
to clothe them in their appropriate gannents. Hence 
the demand for a more general knowledge of his¬ 
toric costume. The subject is an exceedingly inter¬ 
esting one, for not only does it give us a visual 
representarion of our ancestors, but it gives, whicli 
is far more intriguing, a definite insight into their 
manners and habits. 

Clothes are, and always have been an outward 
and visible sign of the inclinations and morals of 
the people who wear them. 

At times of war and unrest the tendency towards 
a ttiilitary cxcertor was earned to excess with patriotic 
fervour. Political upheavals arc marked with the 
clasKings of two styles■ times of pMCC and plenty 
record themselves with a pastoral simplicity, and a 
languid exouisitencss. The most bnlliant and osten- 
lacioiis styles mark the periods wlien wealth was 
being accjuircd from across the seas, and the simpler 
fashions invariably occur after some world-shattering 
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crtSLSj. such as the ciecution of Charles I and the 
French Revolucion. 

Comfort has never been a prtmar}' consideration 
for the reasons of fashions. 

We do not progress in a sense of practicabdity, 
but only in the seme of perpetual change—which is 
no advancement. 1 have endeavoured in the foIEow- 
ing aij ^ brief survey of the changes 

in costume that have taken place in this country 
since the Norman Conquest in 1066. Since that 
memorable date every conceivable flight of fancy in 
the matter of cdothing has been adopted and adapted 
for fashionable use on these shores. 

It docs not follow that cadi and every drawing on 
die ensuing pages is of English origin, a considerable 
number, indeed, found their inspiration from other 
European countries. These inclusions are necessary 
when we study the hundreds of contemporary records 
which relcr to French. Spanish, Flandctish, Eiirgun- 
dian, Venetian and a dozen other fashions all of 
which were more f^hionable than the simpler attire 
of dial pariicular age. 

It is obviously quite impossible in so slight a 
volume to include every whim and excess chat has 
from time to time taken the ibney of a few indi¬ 
viduals. in fact anything except the most obvious 
changes in shapes and designs have t>een purposely 
omitted. 

This little volume, therefore, can be regarded only 
as a fair and reasonable guide through the jungles 


Fcreward 

of frills, fcaifacrs and f^ingalcs that occur with 
bewildering frcfjucncy throughout the history of 
costume. 

L B. 
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CHAPTER I 


William the Con^uerar to Edttutrd III — io66-i^2j 

A T the time of tht Norman Conquest sfm* 
/\ plidty of cut which anioimtetl almost to a 
X V uniform prevaifeef. The stantiard lines of a 
tunic were based on Fig, i, the only variacioas being 
in length and width. The sleeves were, without 
exception, tight-fitting, and several inches longer chan 
the arm, worn pushed bade in a series of concertina- 
like folds often from wrist to biceps. Sometimes 
the Panic was split at the sides and almost always 
finished with a band of embroidery* the richness of 
desicti governed only by the finaneda] status of the 
wearer, tlue originaJitj'' by the artistic inclmatloiis of 
his Icmalc relaiJons, 

Tlie other more important items of clothing were 
the ' braics * and * hose *, The hraics were cut 
on similar lines to a pyjania-trouscr, slightly closer 
at the ankle, and made of luien. They were in 
general use in England when this historj' begnu. 
Sometimes they were bound with cioss-gartcring but, 
more often, worn with the short hose reaching from 
ankle to knee. During the last years of the eievenrh 
century the * braics ' were shortened and the hose 

I 
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lengthened. The latter then ccarhed well up the 
thigh and were tted to the belt m the sides, whilst 


/ij, — tjfii OtTftoij 

the ‘ htaics * were either cut cloiser, more like tights, 
or else shortened to the knee, in which case the^ 


William tbe C<mqueror U> Edward JJI—ic^ipj 

WCEC usually worn ouBtde tibc lunic, lKus achlevtog 
the ImportanCd of an outer garmenr. 



i.—tijo 

The * htMt" had no foor, imUss thej-- happened to 
be made of leather or felt when they resembled a 

J 
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lighi-fitting bcwjc, occasionally^ embroidered at the 
cop. More ofren the shoes, which were made of 
verjF fiexible leather, were worn over the bare foot. 

These shoes were cut high at die instep and 
fastened either at the side or in fionc. By the end 
of the cent lit)' they had acquired an added few 
inches at the ankle and were worn rolled or turned 
down like a cuff. 

About the only type of headdress in use during 
the eleventh century, apart h’om the hood, was the 
' Phrygian Cap ' (see Figs, t and The latter was 
usually finished with a close-fitting band round the 
head and a pointed crown. The point curled fotward. 

Add to these already mentioned garments an 
undershirt, or * sherte made of linen, another 
runic with shorter loose-fitting sleeves, a semt- 
cirvular cloak, and you liave the complete oudii 
worn in all weather and for all occasions by the 
Norman and Anglo-Saron men. 

The tunic could be worn in a number of ways 
and might vary in length from knee to ankle : tlte 
supcrcunic, when worn, was nearly always several 
in^cs shorter than the one benearh. An exception 
may be seen in Fig. 4. Often its sides were tucked 
into the belt, but sometimes the material at the hips 
was just dragged back and pinned at the sides, giving 
the draped effect so mannered in concemponu^' 
drawings. 

Practically all garments were cut on the cross at 
this period, thus giving the necessary fulJac&s w'ith 
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Wtllim the CcN^ucrar to Edward in—io66-ij2j 

a minimtim of bulk. This thctne might be said to 
govern the ctit of elothes throughout the Middle 



% S—lM fiwirti Qntmry Fig. 4.—rijo 

Ages. There are, certainly, exceptions, but the 
siiaight<uc, bulky garments were not used to any 
extent until the time of the Tudors. 

m 
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The somewhat shapeless draperies worn by women 
consisted of a linen garment and a robe or gown. 


usually made of wool, and cut on the same lines 
as the tunics of the mate- Sometimes these were 

6 
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WtSiam tie Cmqucm t0 Eiumri 

supplemcnred hy z third garment, shorter and triller, 
and tied at the waist by a girdle or band of 

was never uncovered, eieept in the cases 
of very young girLs and slaves, untii the twelfth 
century. Sometimes die covering consisted of a 
small veil worn over the head and shoulders but, 
more often, it ivas similar to a large draped 

over the head, with the ends crossed under the chin 
and thrown back over the shoulders. Spot patterns 
and hands of embroidery were universally used in 
decorating the garments of both sexes. 

The most spectacular changes in the twelfth cen- 
tuiy took place in clrc attire of the women. Previ¬ 
ously, for hundreds of years, the female figure had 
been swathed in copious draperies from head to 
foot, showing nothing of die figure and tittle ol 
the head and t^c. t^ow, towards the middle of 
the Lwclfch century, some time between it20 and 
1140, the hair once more becomes a woman's 
* crowning glory *, so much so tliat all sorts of 
schemes and des’ices were employed to make it 
appear more abundant and brilliant dun nature had 
originally mrended. Cases of silk and gold and 
silver sheaths were attached to the ends ot the pbits 
to give them additional length. False liair was 
minified with too-scanty locks, and the fashion of 
binding with ribbons was an easy ivay to attach an 
extra few inches to each plait. Two or four plaits 
Were ccjually prevalent. Sometimes die hair was not 
i 7 


embroidery#. 
The head 
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twUied but divided into two sections and a nbbon 
laced between. The parting was always in die 



centre. Ladies who wished to appear more blonde 
than they actually w’cre suffered agonies from bleach¬ 
ing, spreading their locks in the strongest sunlight 





















William the Conqutm to Edmrd Ill—ic66-i^2j 

in an endeavour to acuin a liglircr sWe ; some 
yfari laicr saf&on dve was used for tlie same pur¬ 
pose. Possibij' gcnilemcn preferred blondes even in 
ihc cwcifth century I 

Little coronets* hcadbandsi or fillets were wonii 
and sometimes a diminutive vet), but for fifij* years 
or mote the Irair was not hidden, as it svas the most 
important factor in a fashionable woman s ensemble. 
At about the same time dresses assuiiied a more 
figure-lie ting style, they were often drawn so tight 
about the body that a series of ruclis appear, reaching 
from breast to hips (Fig. 6), It is more liun probable 
rhat some form of corset was worn as early as the 
twelfth centuryp most cortatnly tighr-lacing was prev¬ 
alent in the gowns chemsclves. It seems probable 
that the waist was empliastzcd by binding with a 
wide scrip of linen, wound round and round—some 
of the contemporary effigies certainly give this im¬ 
pression. The earliest boned and elaborately shaped 
corset is to be found in the concempotary manu¬ 
scripts of the latter half of the thirteenth ceniurj. 

Other excesses of chc twelfth century were the 
absurd lengthening of the sleeves. Either they were 
cut in a gigantic bell shape w'ith the inside Icngihcned, 
or else a cufiF was addrdi this being composed of a 
band several inches in width and sevctal ftet in 
length, so long in fact that, in order to facilitate 
movement, they were tied in a gigantic knot— 
sometimes, even the knot dragged on the ground. 
Long girdles, knotted and ornamented with jewels 

9 
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and Eook tJie place of ckc iutherto 

belt. The cloak also, tvhen worn, was pushed back 
so that it barely covered the shoulders and revealed 
as far as possible the weareib dress ; the one brooch 


or pin which bad served as a ^tening gave pbee 
to two buttons or brooches and a cord or ribbon 
between, stretching across the throat (see Fig. 8)^ 
With their newly ^ned firecdotn from alWnveiop- 



















W'dlim the Con^eror to Edu/ard 

ing coTivtndoQ, women vi^d with eadi other to 
reveal their physical aciraciions—cempeutive fashion 
had arrived. 





The waisted, hgure-fitcing gowns, however, barely 
lasted in popuiaricy for fifty years ; before the close 
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of the twelfth century, women had returned once 
more to loosely hanging garments, excessirely ftitl 


Pif. 

but betted, and for the most part wore their hair 
tucked away—not beneath an all-enveloping veil but 
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William the Conqueror to EJitmrd UI—i€66-ij2j 

wirh die phics rolled up, tichcr over die ears in 
shells, or doubled across the nape of the neck and 
held in place by a loosely meshed net, or linen bag, 
called a ' crespin This net was composed of a 
variety of materials, from che gold mesh, studded 
richly with jcsvcls, worn by the wealthy, co the 
plain, loosely woven woollen ones adopted by the 
poorer classes. 

Eleanor, wife of Henry U, started the vogue for 
the ' barbette a band of plain linen worn under 
the ebin and fastened on top of the head : this was 
frequently worn in conjunction with the ' crespin ' 
and * filletor headband, and continued in general 
use until well into the fourteenth century (sec 
Figs. 9 and to), 

Lircle dainty veils of transparent marerial, decora 
aied with spot patterns and embroidered edges, wete 
worn again ; these were cut on the half-circle, like 
the cloaks, with the straijdtt edge across the forehead 
and the back falling in folds to the shoulders. 

Throughout the tw'elfrh centiuy' mm concented 
themselves with a mere ebboiarioii of the standard 
schemes, Furtlier embroideries decorated the tunics 
and super-tunics, richer material and more elaborate 
colours were the vogue. Collars were deeper and 
more complicated in design and appear, in many 
cases, to be entirely separate from the luntc, and 
made of some metal ornamented with semi-precious 
scones i there is a rather curious hinged efrect in 
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cooicioporsiy illustnnons which could noi hasrc 
been obumed with the stilfe^c of cmhcoidcries. 



Gilded leather was, iti aJI probability, also employed 
for collars and cufi^ 








WtUim iht to Edward IlJ-~io66-i^2y 

Th^c were a few variacions in the maiter of 
hfaH 4 rr*=^ J 70:510115 and parodies of the original 



fig. 11.—IJJW 


Rtirygiin cap were niamfold, and, wlti the excep¬ 
tion of the peasant hat, shady and utilitarian, they 

r5 
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were jMMCiically all brimlcss and finished wiih a 
peine on the top* 



fp|, 11^7 

The lentkncy towx 4 s points was general near the 
close of the century, especially In the case of hots, 

i6 









Williant the CotJ^ucror Ic Eittfard III — to66^i^2j 

hoock and show, as tKese migKt be elongated to 
suit the inclinations of tlie individual. 



fijj. rj.—Xai» Tvilfii Caowry 

Apart from the aJready^meniioned extravagances of 
die wealtbv there was iide change, except m the 
' 17 
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□uimei of hairdressing. During the opening years 
of this book the hair had been worn either short 
or cut to the lobe of the ear but, during the twelfth 
century, the man of fashion wore his hah long and 
curled in 3 variety of ways (see Figs. 7 and i j)^ 
Sometimes a &mge was cue and tows of curls stuck 
down to the forehead, all turned inwards towards 
the centre parting. Often the hair was curled in a 
scries of elongated rolls over the ears and the back 
hair left untouched ; corkscrew ringlets were popular. 

Beards also demanded a maximum of attention ; 
these were combed and curled, clipped and parted, 
and received a grooming which almost rival 1 ^ that 
of the Assyrians in a bygone age. 

The ihirttmth century shows several innovations 
and additions to the garments of the preceding cen¬ 
tury, most of which apply to both sexes. 

The origin of the * surcote or sleeveless tunic, 
can be traced to the * tabards' and super-tunics 
worn by the Crusaders 070* the ’ hauberk 
Obviously some garment was nccessar)’ to protect 
[he mail ; the sun would have rendered the metal 
unbearable ivere it not covered in some way. Some¬ 
times the covering oonsisetd of a tunic with full 
sleeves, but a sleeveless gsrtnent gave more freedom 
and the simple strip of material, with just a hole 
for the head and falling to the knees, was the obvious 
solution to the problem. The civd adaptation of 
the * surcoie ' gave much the same effect, excepting 


WHlim the Ccn^ueror to Eiwari ni—ic66-ij2j 

diac tc was usualty jotnoJ ac cK« si<les vvaist 

to hem. Possibljr it became so popular because it 
had a smaller stiface to decorate and because the 



r^. CtH»ty 


sleeres and skim of the tunic underneath made a 
pleasant contrast (Fig. 14). 

19 










Fig. 


Another fashion whidi foimii ics inspiration in the 
* Hflxote^ was that shown in Fig. t 6 » and ci a 
sleeved gown, split from waist to armpit. The 

io 











William the Canqu^ror to Edward 

slecvrs could be worn or, if for some reason they 
w'crc iticonventenc, the arms could be slipped through 
the aperturesj leaving die sleeves hanging down the 
back. 

An outer ^irnicni which cook the place ot a doaJe. 



is illustrated in Fig. ty. The sleeve was cut like 
the sleeve of a Japanese kimono, with the split for 
the hand at the side. Hoods were usually attached 
and, sometimeS) a deep ftir collar. Tb^ were in* 
variahly lined, as were the cloaks, with Ittr or some 
contrasting matertaL 












I7>— Im* Jhrsxmih 


Ycr Another tmpoirjni change was the very loose 
arm-hole. Where the sleeve joined the gwmem the 
width was so great chat the under-arm seam often 

22 
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commenced at the w»ist and lapcred, m a V shape, 
to the xirrist, This new-shaped sleete was often 
worn in conjunction with the ' surcott *■, the width 
filling ihc splits at the sides and giving the effect 
of a tunic with sleeves of a different colour (sec 

As will he seen from one or two examples in this 
chapteTt the * braics ' were worn fuZl and tucked into 
the hose, thus resembling shortened plus-fours. 

The fad for long hair came to an end at the 
end of the twelfth century* Apart from the fact 
tliat it now received a tic tie more grooming and 
general attention, the hair was iigain worn as it 
had been during the latter part of tlic eleventh 
centun'. 

Littie bonnet-shaped cap called ' coifs ' were 
almost as popular with the men as the " barbette ^ 
was with the women. These came into being at 
the beginning of the century and, possibly, also 
found their inspiration in the dress of the Crusaders 
who alwap wore a ' coif' beneath a chain-mail head- 
covering. The feshion spread and all nuinner of hats 
were worn over the * coif; in particular, it was a 
style adopted by sportsmen and soldiers as it was 
extremely useful in keeping the iace &ec from stray¬ 
ing locks of hair. 

One or nvo little alterations will be noticed in 
the cut of the tunics. Frctjucntly they were split 
in front and at the sides from hem to waist, and the 
neck-openings, wliich lor so long had been in front, 
3 H 
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may occasionally be seen at the side (fig- >6 *}■ 
Plmets of decoration were it/om dovm ihe (ronE of 





the funic, ifotn neck to waiit—or, more often, ftom 
neefc to hem. The fehion fw hitching the sides 






William the Conquerar ta Edmr^ Ill—ia66-ij2j 

of the tunic and forming U'-shaped folds acro^ the 
front entirely disappeared about the middle of the 



Fig, 


cetitury. By the end of the ocnttny- the tunic W 
assumed a hgurc-firting ti^icncss to the hips. 


^5 
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About 1160 another vogue for long plaits seems 
to have started but received little following as the 



^—J 

‘ aespm *, ’ baihette ' and ' fillet ' continued in 
popularity. An interesting devriopment of the 

ah 
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‘ 611 ft' took pLbcc in die form of a eurlom Ktclc 
pillbox-shaped hat. This was Bac-Eonped and about 
four inches deep. Tlie edge was frilled* pleated or 
cut in a series of waves. Crowns were worn over 
these bp the ladies of rank. 

It is very diBicult to see the difFcrencc between 
the deep ’ fillet ’ and the cap in contemporary jUus- 
cratjons ; there are. however, several efiigies still in 
existence which show examples of both. 

During the 70's, simplicity was in general favour. 
The girdle or belt worn by women disappeared and 
the gown hung in deep folds from shoulder to hem. 
Sleeves once more became tight-htting and the hang¬ 
ing cuff, which lud been creeping hack into fashion, 
vanished again. 

Materials were rich and costly, but the cmzc for 
bands of trimming was definitely on the wane. 
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CHAPTER ri 


EdttKtrd 111 /a Henry Vll—1^2^-148} 

I T is during tlie reign of Edivard Ill (*3^7-77)- 
that great seeps in the ativancement of clothes 
as a {decorative medium and ati expression of 
personaJ taste are found. The periect fusion of 
oonquetors and conquered had just reached its ulti¬ 
mate end in establishing an English people, speaking 
English, and with individual tastes which sought 
expression in outward visible signs. 

It is netessarp, at this point in the progression of 
^Klon, to give some sort of direccorp of various 
names applied to the clothes of the period. So fat 
we have been somewhat limited in this respect. 

Firstly, let us take the appard ol* the fourteenlh- 
century man : a shirt which varied little, if at all, 
from its predecessor of the tenth century—definitely 
an undcr-garmcoi and rarely to be seen. Over this 
a ' gipon ^ which was later alluded to as a doubler. 
Then came a tunic reaching to ihe knees, the skirts 
dared, the deeves and body closdy dning, and ovci 
tills a * cote hardic ' surcote ’ or ' surcoat '—cut 
on somewhat looser lines than the ' gipon ' and with 
loosely hanging sleeves. The ' liosc * were like a 


Edward in to Henry 

n'Qmin's stocking of the present tlay and were tied 
to the waiitc With stniigs. 



ftg. ii.-tjj6 

Tlic Hood was generally worn and was the typical 
feacuEc of male costume chrou^out the iourtcenth 
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2nd fifteenth cenrurics. Its evolution can be traced 
srep by step in the foUowuig pages ; at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century it was merely a cowl 
with a ■ gorget ’ over the shoulders—a protcciion for 
the ears, neck, and shoulders. Gradu^y the point 
became elongated and, later, a pipe of the same 
material, several feet in length, was attached to the 
point and called a ' liripipc The edge of the 
' gorget *, following the mode of the time, was 
* dagged '—cut tu a series of points—thus giving 
the cncct of an ornamental colW. (See Fig, 21 & 
and c.) 

About 1J25 the aperture, w'hich Iwd been origin¬ 
ally ktt for the face, was plated over the head. 
The omameniai edge of the * gorget therefore, 
hung in folda viown one side of the face or stood 
up like a cockscomb and the ‘ liripipc ’ hung down 
tlic other side—the Litter was then wound round the 
head, giving a turban-like effect. This fashion lasted 
for over a hundred years and could be worn as a 
hood or as a lut. Later the same theme, though 
lacking its original uses, was enlarged upon as the 
design for a wide-brunmed har, (&t Fig. jjS b.) 

Obviously the most dr-iscic diangi" in mens clorhci 
was that from a somewhat loosely shaped garment 
into a figure-fitting * gipon almost skin-tight in its 
most exaggerated tmerprctatioins, Hiesc ‘ gipons ' 
were cut on the scantiest of lines, sometimes barely 
covering the buttocks in their most modish repre* 
sentaiions. The hose had naturally become very 
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elongated to cotr^pond with the ahbt^Iacton of the 
* gipon \ but were still separate ; it was not until 



about t jSo that cb^* reached the waist and assumed 
the proportions of rights. 
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Seven] passing fashions occurred in tnasculitic 
attire during ihe early years of the fourteenth ecu* 
cur>'* The ' gamache ' or loose-fitting tunic with a 
sort of cape sleeve, appeared in the closing years of 
the thirteenth centun^ and lasted in undiminishii^ 
popularity for some fifty years (Fig. ^4)* This was 
tisi^ly worn over a fairly long under-tunic, and had 
a curiously shaped collar-opening finished with two 
oval flaps. 

The fohion for jagged and dagged edges to ail 
garments was essentially a itiah's prerogative j these 
edges were cur in a great variety of patterns, from 
a plain scollop to a very decorative leaf pattern. 
The entire edge of a cloak or gorget , or the 
loosely hanging sleeves of the ‘ surcotc u'hich be¬ 
came Vashlonahle about 13^5. were nearly alwap 
decorated jn this manner. 

For women too a shift or linen shirr, correspond¬ 
ing to tltose worn by the men, was die only under- 
^innent. l^ert catnc the * kirrlc or under-gown, 
tighc-fitting to the hips, the back and later the front 
heed to make it fit closer and the sleeves buttoned 
firom wrist to elbow. The outer gown w'as jeferred 
to alike as a * cotelurdie ’ or surcoat and was, more 
often chan not, sleeveless. 

One of the most t)'pic3l stjlcs, introduced in the 
late 40’s CO last in popularity for over a cenrury, 
was the cut*away ‘ cotchardic ’ (Fig- This gar¬ 

ment was tlie elaborate outcome oi the sleeveless 
gown worn during the previous century. The aper- 
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wr« H'kich had once served as arm-^hotes were cut 
away to such an extreme that they showed the belt 





worn on the hips of the ' kirrle * beneath. The 
shoulders were oarrowed so that only a strap of two 
or three inches remained to hold the garment in 
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position. Its vicissitudes cm be traced through the 
succeeding pages. 
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An impentant innovation of the time was the 
extreme use of buttons as an ornamentation as well 
as for utilitarian purposes, Jn earlier years the 
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brooch OAjJ pin had bem almosE xhs. only ineaii^ of 
fasrening. From the fomteendi century onwards, 
buttons became of prinury importance. 

The lowered waisc-line was a general feature of 
the fourteenth centurj'. Where, previously, clac belt 
or girdle had been worn at the normal waist, it had 
now descended to cite hips and, about the middle 
of the cemuiy' must luve been cjitremely diHiculc 
to wear, as it appears to have descended still lower 
and was composed of weighty Tiictak and precious 
Stones—tliese were n'orn by both women and men. 

Another st)'lc which appeared at this time was the 
fashion ior ‘ tippets iands of material, usually 
white, some three or four inches wide and worn 
above the elbow, failing in a long streamer almost 
to ihc hem of the gown (Fig. 17). On the same 
figure ilic use of * fitchecs * will be noticed. These 
pochet-like slits in garments, worn by borh men and 
women, became a feature ol the * surcotc ' during 
die closing years of the thirteenth century, their use 
being as a means of access to the belt W'orn on the 
' kirtle ‘ or ' gipon ^ W'liere purse and knife were 
kept. 

Some years before the middle of the fourtettich 
century sleeves were extended over the liand, in 
some cases to the knuckle and cut closely fitting but 
not rucked at the wrist. 

Many were the changes wrought in the matter of 
women’s headdress throughout this centurj-. During 
the opening years the wimple or chin veil was erten- 
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stvdy Worn, both by old anni young women t it was. 
a fashion that look many years to become locally 



Fig. ij, 

obliceracect, and we may still sec the cldcily and 
rcsttatned wearing it well into the sixteenth ecntiir/. 
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Fig. 27 A 4K0WS tlirce Hiffertnt atrangememi of tKr 
wimple in its earlier stages. 

A very interesting t^-pc of litad veil became lashion- 
able about i }6o : this was one with laj'crs of ruclieel 
or go^ered (tills sewn along chc firont straight edge 
of a half-circle of material, the weight of the frills 
holding it closely round the face and forming an 
invored U (Fig* 29 a), and coming down to the jaw¬ 
bone on cither side of tlie face ; sometimes the 
veil was aho ornamented with a similar row ot frills 
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at the back. Hiis shape became even more popular 
towards the close of the century ; another headdre^ 
was evolved from it, giving much the same effect, 
though not to be confused with its original inspira¬ 
tion, wlilch was only an ornamented veil. Fig. 
shows the padded cushion-like affair which was held 
in place by its attachment to the circlet. Usually 
this was covered ivttK the alt-popular gold m«h and 
jewels, and was called tlie reticulated cotiFure, as 
the Itair was w'om inside it. 

Another vay popular method of adorning the 
head was the circlet, wiiJi an open-work casing at 
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each side of tjic face (Fig. ^7} ; the hair w 3 S plaited 
and folded into these cases which wttc in front of 



r^t- ap fJT* ^ ® 

the ears j this fashion was distinctive of the cniddte 
of the fourteenth ccntuiy. 
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A History of English Costume 

In iKe year ifSj Anne of Bofiemb in^ied 
RJehanJ H, and intraduccd imo England some of 
the most extraordinary headdresses in the htstoty of 
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nt- lo 



1460 


the world, fielbre this dace practically all head¬ 
dresses had been inspired eitho’ as a covering for 
the haift or as a means of dcasviag atteocion to iu 
beauty ; now the one consuming idea was to cover 
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all itaces or cKe (act chat a lyojnan liad an^ (lalr on her 
head at all j This scheme was carried to such an excess 
that even the hairs on the neck had to he removed, 
and it became quite a common sight to see a bdy 
of quality plucking out the liairs on her neck as she 
listened to her minstrels, or watched a tournament. 

So numerous were the varieties of headdresses 
introduced in the closing years of the fourteenth 



century and tliroughout the iifteenth, tfxac there is 
not the space to deal wiih each of these widt any 
degree of thoroughness- There are, however, su(H- 
cietit drawing in the ensuing pages to illustnuf the 
most popular lotms o( headgear, k was an age of 
fantastic decoration, and the woman who devised a 
new method ot adorning her head, E>c it with horns, 
pads or boxes, or of course a new variety of hennin 
of sugar>loaf, was immediately fashionable : appar¬ 
ently the more absurd and inhuman the cncumhiunce, 
the more in vogue the wearer became. 

Nor indeed were the revolutionary ide.is exclusive 
to headdress. A passion for over-decontion and 
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genccal cxaggcradon of already known shapes was 
accentuated by the incroducuon of an entirely new 


Fif. jj—1+10 



silhouette ; this was hnoivTt as the Houpelandc, 
The masculine and feminine inccipretacion of the 
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s:tmc garmcnc an be seen in Figs, j) k anJ b. 
This lioupdaniie was a voluminous gown cut from 



Fif. 34^^400 

a complete citde of materia!, w'ith a bole in die 
middle for the bead, and a slice at the sides at an 
angle of about thirty degrees sewn up to make the 
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[ong, pointed, hanging slcere. The general effect 
ihu5 being of a gown close at the throat, ntdug the 
top of the shoulders, and thence falling in folds of 
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cvcr-intrrcasing fullness to the hsm, WKen wdm bjf 
men the houpelande firred the throat well up to the 
ears, and n'as more often than not decorated with 
a hand of fur ; it was practically’ always belted, but 
no rules governed the length it mi^c he worn, from 
itiid-thigh to the grouncL With the use of the 
houpelande came the high waist tor women. A 
wide belt, four to sbt inches in width, was worn 
close under the breasts r this fashion outlived die 
popularity of its instigator, the houpelande, and we 
find it still ftshionahle wxll into the sirteenih cen¬ 
tury. Tlic introduction of a high waist-line, how¬ 
ever, did not detract from the general popularity of 
the sidelcss gown, nor the closely fitting kirde from 
shoulder to hip ; these two fasiiions found their 
adherents until about 1480, when they were entirely 
supplanted by the universal high or normal waist-line. 

Other features of the closing years of the fourteenth 
century were the added emphasis of the widdi of 
shoulacr, a numerous variety in sleeves, a passion 
for tall and peculiar hats, and the ridiculous clonga- 
don of the toes of shoes ; all these styles arc easily 
traceable to their origin in the coun; of die young 
Ridiard II and Anne of Bohemia. 

There are several diings that stand out with em¬ 
phasis in die fifreendi century, die diicf of which 
appears to be in the wealth of colour iind design. 
The use of patterns as a means ot ornamentation 
succeeded the popularity of barbaric jewellery. 

After about 1410 practically every garment was 
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covered with a large design, sotnetimes so large that 
only one repeat would appear on the front or back 



of the very much abbreviated jacket of a fashionable 
gentleman. 
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Etcess and cjca^eratioa governed every new scyJe, 
and hardly a single Tashion was starred ibac was tioc 





envied eo a lidiculotis extreme within a few years 
of its iniTodu£xioiL 

Perhaps one of the stillest and unpractical 


crazes 
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was that ior long-toed shoes, which reached the 
height of absurdity in alxiui 1420 when the toes 


became so long that they Had to be anached to the 
knees with chains, so that they didn't trip the weaiET, 
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Of some onf else wKo might bt passing ; incited a 
law was enforced by the nobiliry prohibiting the use 
of shoes with points longer than two feet, for all 
those who did not receive an incoitie of ov!!r 40 
pounds per annum J Thus assuring one excess to 
be enjoyed by the wealthy alone. 

Between the years 1420-50 every shape and size 
in h ats had been tried, large and smaJJ brimmed, 
with immense ton'cring crowns, globular crow-m, 
coctagc-'loaf crowns, small rolled brims, brims turned 
up and britm turned down, and eventually the 
feathered iiigh-crowncd, and small or no-brimitied 
hat which achieved a general popularity for about 
thiit)' years (Fig. 18 a). And throughout this 
time the old hood, with its cockscomb and liripipc 
(the latter now known by the name of 
held a sort of dignihcd aloofness. In Fig. ^9 
this headdress, now often called a bonnet, lias the 
shape, which was originally formed by the liripipe, 
made into a solid roll; this roll was termed a 
roundiet. 

In the same figure a newer type of jacket is 10 be 
seen ; this differfid from those worn earlier in the 
century, in that the neck-hne w-as cut in a V shape 
from and back, and showed the high collar of the 
doublet underneath, w'hilst those w'om from the end 
of the fourteenth century to at>oui 1450 haj the 
high collar actu.il)y on die outer gown or jacket as 
they w'cre now called. 

From about 1420 to 1480 the emphasis in shape 
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was on ihc shoulicta^ and hips ; die shoulders were 
all enlarged b^' the addicion ol full padded sleeves, 



J9—'-rt* 

or a single roll ar ihe top of the sleeve ; in the 
former case the sleeve was made verj' long and t airly 
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Joose fitting, a slit sometimes at the elbow, where 
the arm could come out if so desired i if the entire 



length of sleeve was worn on the arm the fullness 
waT folded between the elbow and wrist, and was 
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so long as bardy to sHoiv die fingo'-iips C% 3?> 
Ftg> 40 shows the sleeve ivitii the sEit top* 



fig. 4t .— 

The emphasis on the hips was obtained by a ?eiy 
Tull skirt, and an exceedingly tight belt, and later, 
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by judicious gachcring at the fixmc and ^ck as secfi 
on Fig. 41. 



Fif . 4^^1470 


Somt years before the 8o's the idea of points 
became ptevalcnc. This method of joining a varitcy 
of assorted parts of a dress, by making holes and 
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eying them together with ties somewhat rcscmbfing 
a hoot-lace, earned right through the time of the 



Tudors and well into the Stuam. In this example 
41 b) the sleeve of the gtpon is slit and tied 
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showmg the shirt imdemeath. and ilie sleeve of the 
dQubiec is quite separate Jhom the doublet itself, but 
tied in a corresponding manner by points at the 
shoulders. During the So's the slowly receding 
doublet became so ridiculously abbreviated that it 
-was hardy long enough to belt at the waist, and after 
this date it is quite usual to sec the doublet hanging 
hom the shoulders without any belt (Figs. 42 
and 4i). 
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Early Tudors 

Henry Vll to E\izaheth—i^^‘i^<li 

T he earljr Tuiior styles were as iarngtiing as 
they were fantastic* Henry VII's reign wlt- 
nessed the somewhat drastic change from 
extreme breeit)' to volimiinous excess in merits 
clothes, and the Hrsc appearance of a full-gathered 
skirt for women, in contrast to 
the Hared and circular ones of 
the Middle Ages* 

of these 
established 
until the 


wt 



Although neither 
styles was deHniVely 
as the general rule 
teign of Henry VIH# 1509* 
cati hnd a very distmet tendency 
towards the voluminous even in 
the ttansitionary stages. 

Throughout the reign of Henry VH wonjcn s hair 
w^as irequently worn loose, or in a net or snood 
reimiiiscent of the crespin of the thtrcecnth and 
fourteenth centuries ; tf^ style in itself was some¬ 
thing in the nature of a revolution, afoa the hairless 
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and gigantic Kcad-covcrings which had been in favour 
for the preceding joo years. The hcntiin or sugar- 
loaf headdress was sciLI to be seen in diminishing 
cjtuntitles until about i$oci» hut as will be seetr m 
Fig. 46, even tiris had dunged its whole nature and 



^6.—NS* 


effect, in its angle and the addition of long lappets 
hanging down on either side of the face ; these had 
been added some time during the 70 s. and were 
perliaps the original inspiration of a fashion for so 
framing die fiux. which is one of the dehnitc char- 
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acceriscics of the early Tudor styles, especially ii 
England, 

Contemporary portrairs of ElizabetK of YorksKow 
her wearing the C^Ie or Kennel headdress, a sombre 
note in head-covering in comparison with the ea- 



9 



cesses of the preceding centurj'. This headdress in 
its original arrangemcni (Fig. 49) was worn for some 
fifteen years, and later rearranged, as will he seen m 
Fig. 47, with the flaps folded neatly hack ovtar the 
gable, and the Tcil, which was divided at the 
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in Fig. 46 B, was nearly always split at citlicr side, 
forming tlirce sections, one at the back and one over 
either shoulder. 

When the Gable headdress was first worn, the 
hair ivas just parted in tlit iniddle and allowed to 
fall &£t at the baefcj btncaih the veil i latcr^ about 
tjio, ;vh^ the rearrange!aietit took pUc^- the hiiit 
was either bound witli ribbons and toldcd ictoss the 
fordiead. or cb^ c:overed hy ca^^ses of striped silk* 
ThiSp crossed over a striped base* lormed an essen- 
lial p^ri of the general effect and filled the gap 
from the head 10 the protruding edge of the jewelled 
or embroidered coifr wbiidi made the structural $hape 
of the headdress. About 150^5 ^ close-Ettitig coifi 
surmoumicd bv a circlet of jeweb (Fig* 4 ^ ■^) 
worn with cne same short veil behind^ became 
popular. This sty!c wa$ enlarged upon ^d exag* 
geraied until it assumed the proportions ot a bonnet 
(Fig* 54) and became so heav)' wich jewelled decora* 
tions that it had to be tied beneath the chin to 
keep it from slipping off the !iead^ 

To follow* the German style in clothes and liats 
of aU kinds was dtstincLly the fashion from about 
1500 to t5^5f and that is why ac thb pariicular 
period we see two definite styles in the headdresses 
and clothes of women* 

On die one handp the adherents to the English 
fashion wore the gables and cnifsp with a gpwn with 
full trailing skirts, huge bcll-sbprd sleeves, square 
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zi^cks, and a solid bolster-like shapttig front waist to 
armpitSf which was brought about by the use of 
leather corsets (Fig. 49). 


f». 46 j jao 

Aftd on the otha hand those who followed the 
prevailing Gennan st^'les wore the hair loosely in a 
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ntt, surniiounteti by a masculine luc ircfi adorned 
wttli feachen, and worn ac a jauncy angle. An 
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exceedingly high waists and a very low-cut neefc- 
Imc, usually oral in shape, leaving the bodice only 
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gacKEred to the waist in great thick folds almost 
resembling pleats in thcii extrenic fullness (Fig* 50). 
Men’s attte, at this particular pedod, passes ftom 
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a few indies in depth* 61II slashed slra^Tes. cut and 
piifFed and tied In a bcwilderiRg number of waps, 
and an even fullei and more voluminous skirt 
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the slinplidcy of chrcc garments to ihe ecccntridcies 
of a dozen. So comp! tea ted and numerous were the 
additions of fronts, shirts, sleeves, 6lc. after about 
1500, that in manjr cas«! it is impossible to discover 
just what this or that part had in connexion witlii 
the rest of the ensemble. 

Fig. 5 1 A and B show the cliange of fifteenth- to 
jiiteentli-cencury silhouettes vi?iih the maximutn of 
simplicity. If we take the standard garments as a 
dotmlet and jerkin—the doublet vi'Om next the shirt, 
the jerkb outside—we have some foundation to 
work upon. The doublet, as worn during the open¬ 
ing years of the cctirury, was little more than an 
abbreviated waistcoat, made w'ith or without sleeves ; 
these could be attached to any garment by the already 
[Wpular method of tying with points (Fig, 51 n and c}. 

Sometimes the jerkin was exactly similar in cut_ 

with the addition of sleeves—or again it might be 
full-skirted as in Fig, 51 b. Tights, called stocks, 
were worn by all, and were tied to die doublet. 

K the doublet were only short, reaching to the 
waist, a sepaiare sktrt would be added. The shirt 
was perhaps the only garment that was not cm up 
mto several ditferent pieces, and from about 14&5 
until I j'ic remained practicany unchanged, tr was 
very full, the fullness gathered into a low neck-line 
sometime# almost off the shoulders, and die sleeves 
profusely gathered at the shoulder and again at the 
wrist and finished with a small frill. After (520 
the ncck-hne was drawn up round die throat and 



until about 1540, the low «eck*lioe still (uidtug 
favour. 

Worn over the <ioublct and jerkin was an exceed' 
ingly fid), knce-lcngth gown ; duj gown varted little 
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again Enished with a frill—the germ of the ruffle to 
come. This f^hion, however, was not generalized 
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in sKapc &otn abDur t$oo until about 1560. It was 
practically always lined with fur, or some such con¬ 



trasting material. A 4 eep fur coUai, turned hack at 
the neck, added to the height and width of already 
ovcr-oceemuated shoulders. Usually rhe gown had 
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short sleeves, or a long sleeve cui open on the out¬ 
side, and left hanging (Fig. 53 b). But quire olien 
it had no sleeves at all. The back of the go^vn 
was gathered on to a yoke ; this, may be seen to 
Fig. but the yoke was considerably higher chan 
this example in the ensuing years. 

The io*s and 40's saw these gowns—and indeed 
the jerkin, and other tuascuJini' garments—made with 
so much fullness that not another fold could be 
pushed into the scam;;, and in many cases the hulk 
was so great that the folds were jusi caught in loops 
on to the scam and aciu:U1y stood away from the 
garment in a scries of corrugated pleats. This exces¬ 
sive fullness, however, was mote a characteristic of 
the German garments than chase worn in England. 

Every gonnent was slashed and bomb.'isted and 
generally ovcr^ornanicnted, the chief means of adorn¬ 
ment being bands of velvet called * guards *, and the 
profuse addition of jewels and embroideries to the 
already aln>ost priceless materials, Henrj' VUl’s 
reign was distinguished for its excesses, and the 
richness of the gowns is hardly believable unless 
studied in the contemporary portraits of the period. 
Silks and velvets, cloth of gold and silver, and 
brilliantly dyed fabrics lost much of their splendour 
with the profusion of exotic omamenracion that 
adorned them. The whole idea of slashing was obvi¬ 
ously started so dvat he u'ho possessed a fine silk shirt 
and a gorgeous doublet might show his neighbours 
the magnificence of his under-garments—with dignity. 
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Ic was i^seniially a period when man was the cock- 
bird m his fine (cathefs. For the general tendency 
in women's attire was somewhat sombre in contrast 
—the depth of colour and the extreme use of black 
—as a background for |cwtllcry of startling magni¬ 
ficence, in conjunaion with a gown reaching from 
shoulder to toes, could not be half so blatantly cBFec- 
tivc as a sort of hodge-podge of half a dozen assorted 
pieces of clothing of different shades and materials, 
ill etjually adorned with jcw'cls and ornaments. 

About i5?o the skim of die ladies' gowns were 
split up the front (Figs, 54 and 55), revealing a 
beauciftiUv embroidered kittle or petticoat beneath. 
Following the general tendency of the time this 
often was anochcc sham and consisted of merely a 
panel of material. However, the general effect was 
one of magnificence. With the split skirt an added 
fullness became apparent ; whether this was pro¬ 
duced in the Dutch fasldon by a multitude of petti¬ 
coats, or if padding was worn at the hips, it is 
diffcult to say at this early date. The Spanish 
vertin^aJe or fiwthingaie was not introduced into the 
country until the reign of Mary, IJJJ. Ic is more 
than probable that a corded petticoat was worn 
similar to those worn during the last century, which 
certainly give an effect of a crinoline wtdiouc the 
necessity of the complicated addition of wires and 
whalebone. 

Corsets of steel, leather and wood were worn from 
about I 540 until the early years of the seventeenth 
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ccncuiy, and a peculiar 5 olidir)r appears in all con- 
[Cinporary paintings, giving an air of unnacuialnc^ to 
the ladies. 



The high-necked shirt became universal with both 
men and women atcer 155® * die top edge was worn 
6 71 
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in ^ miniatiirg ruiflc ^ct caitgd a parclei scrip. As 
will be seen in Fig. 5 5 Aj. the shape of the sleeve had 
enrireljr changed from the loose bell form, with the 
stiffened undcr-slcevc (Fig. 54), to a Ctght-fimng one 
with large padded piiiTs at the shoulder. This latxcr 
shape remained lashionable well into the 80's, The 
st|uare neck-linc incroduced at the end of the hfreenth 
century remained in favour undl the closing years of 
Elizabeth's reign. 

It will be noticed that although the flat cap, 
S(}uare-toed shoes, wide shoulders and huge padded 
sleeves, formed the unis*ersal outline to the masculine 
silhouette from 1500 to IS So, slight changes W'crc 
taking place in the smaller details, such as the slowly 
descciitiing vratsi-Unc and tlic ascending height of the 
neck-Line, also the gradual appearance of the irunk- 
hose. 

The trunk’hosc were, in their first interpreta¬ 
tion, foi-mcd by the slashing of the upper part of 
the tights : bter the same effect with added mag¬ 
nificence was obtained by the addition of strips of 
embroidery. It is an essential feature of the sixteenth 
century that tliese garments were always w‘om all in 
one piece \ the upper part or breeches was called 
the upper-stocks, and the lower parr, that covering 
the foot, calf and thigh, called netficr-stocks. Tlie 
ribbons formed hy the slashing were called * panes 
In thdr earliest fornu the spaces between rhe panes 
'Were stuffed with a silk or satin lining, which could 
be drawn out through the slits, but later as the 
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century advanceti these ^ve place to ritUcuiom pad¬ 
dings of horsehair and rags covered by jome gorgeous 
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material, uniil the effect was one of a gigantic roll 
round the hips. 

The full-skirted waistcoat or douhlet—or the added 
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full skirt—gave place to tlxe straight doublet seen in 
Fig. J5 B about 1550, and a fc^ ye^ Uter started 
to lose its skirts entirely (Fig. 56), This example 
shows the upper-stocks with a light-fittitig hip-yoke 
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typical of these garmcnis in ihcir early stages of 
advancement. The panes cat slantwise and em¬ 
broidered and reaching only liom the top of the leg 
—later we see chciti cut to the waist—the new doublet 
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or jerkin without ykirr^, and die * ptoek-coar a 
cloak with tmitmon sleeves, arc all fashions dircccl^' 
traceable to the Spanish iafiuence during Queen 
Mary’s reign* The influence of Phi!ip of Spain on 
the English craditionai costume was marked to a 
degree. Although many men still adhered to the 
old Gcrnian stj^Ies with their wide padded shoulders 
and knee-length gowns, the new idea of a fitting 
doublet and a short £ap« or mock-coat was definitely 
estabiishing itself w'ith a precedence. 

From I 55 J until the accession of Elizabeth, 15S®* 
w'omen’s clothes changed hardly at all, Mary clung 
tenaciously to ihc fashion of her father's court, and 
except for the bodice, or stomacher as it was called, 
being cut to a V shape instead ot the strai^c line 
in fiont, and the already-mentioned change in sleeves, 
little or nothing happened to change the silhouette. 
With headdresses, however, there cerrainly were 
several changes during the early jo’s. The drcular 
coif or caul headdress, already described (Fig. 54 )* 
lost popuLiricy due to its extreme weight and dis¬ 
comfort, and little close-fitting caps, beautifully 
embroidcTed, were for some years the foundauon of 
most designs in headdresses. Over these were W'Om 
die masculine cap or hat, and also the heart-shaped 
cap associated with that unhappy Queen, Mary 
Queen of Scots, 

Before the close of this <diaptcr it is necessary 
perhaps to say one or two things in r^ard to foot¬ 
wear, During the closing years ol the fifteenth cen- 
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tury the hose with felt or leather soles — worn Jur ing 
the latter Mi^ldie Ages — gave place to a round-toed 
slipper, like a mule, with no hccL This, brer, for 
reasons of practicahilityi was tied with strings round 
the anJtle, and about tjto had about one inch 
covering at the heel. The toe then became square 
and padded, following the traditional tendencies of 
the period, linings being drawn out through slash¬ 
ings across the toes. Soft coloured leather boots 
were worn for riding irom the beginning of the 
period until about t The fashion for square 
toes somewhat abated during the fo's and an 
altogether higher-cut shoe took its place, slightly 
pointed or rounded at the toe and with a turned- 
back ' collar ' at die ankle. Slashings were still the 
vogue. 

One other point to remetnba ; ihroughout this 
peiiod it is itflponiMr to dwell with exaggeration 
upon the profusion of exotic ornamentation that 
adorned every garment, Jt is equally impossible in 
drawings of this size to repodtice one-tencK of the 
embroidertes, bejeweiiing and genera) magniheence 
of brilliant silks and velvets. Let It be borne in 
mind, therefore, that practically every square inch 
of the garments shown in these pages was either 
covered tn jewels, pearls or embroideries, or furred, 
slashed and guarded to excess, and with this fact in 
mind one may gain Some inkling of the barbaric 
splendour of Henry YHI’s Court. 
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EJizaleth to James 

T he opening years of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign witnessed the decline and fall of the 
old order of headdresses, finished at the 
back with a tciL And also saw the general adoption 
of a cap or bonnet as a hcad'covcring which was 
CO stay in favour, with few intcirupcions, until the 
beginning of ihe nineteenth century* 

Fig. 57 A, B and C show the new though transi- 
loty styles adopted, during the 6o s and early 
70*s t a certain flatness was the general retvdeney in 
direct contrast to the circular cauls of a years 
earlier. The heart-shaped bonnet eventually became 
the most popular form of headdress, and witli this 
the old Style of hairdressing departed. No longer 
was tJic hair parted in the middle, and wom stnoothly 
drawn across the brow, but it was brushed back 
from tlie forehead, puffed at the sides, waved and 
padded co fUt the gaps formed by the double curve. 
(See Fig. 57 A and D.) 

And later still, from about 1585, the hair was 
fuzzed, crimped and curled over wire frames. 
Indeed, from ifSo to the death of Anne of Den- 
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mark, 1619, the hair received more attenricm than 
tt iud since the twelfth century. Dyeing was jjener- 
ally fashionable, red or saffi-on being the &vourice 
shades, pads and switches of f^se hair were arranged 

A B 
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D 






over the wire fiames to add to an insufficient natural 
supply, and wigs became increasingly fashionable. 
Elizabeth herself was supposed to have owned several 
hundred at this time. No attempt at naiuralncss was 
aimed at, and certainly none atditevcd ; a f^hion- 
ablc lady might appear at successive functions with 
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2 dilFeieTtt::CoIoure<J head of hut for each occasion 
without raising the sandalous whispers chat the 
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same behaviottr might arouse to-day* Wreaths and 
borders and ctny caps were worn, and the hair 
became the nesting-place for countless rmgs, jewels 
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and pearls tliat could not be judtdously ailixccl else¬ 
where about die person. 

Large beaver and velvet caps, richly oimamented 
and trimmed with feathers, were per^d at a pre¬ 
carious and j.3un(y angle on top of the cotnplicaced 
hairdressing. 

Numerous, indeed, were the changes that took 
place during the 6o’s. and the introduction of new 
ideas found favour in the ej'ts of a young queen. 
One of the most charming styles adopted at this 
period was that for a flared, pufF-slccved mantle, 
which was worn over die kittle and gown (Fig. 
58), and hung straight from the shoulders in deep 
folds, inaeasing in fullness towards the hem. 
This mantle was trimmed with wide bands of 
velvet or embroidcties, pearls or jewels being 
added on those worn by the wealthy. The short 
full sleeve was finished at the elbow with a tight 
band. 

The Spanish farthingale (Fig. 6i a), a hooped con¬ 
traption of tapes and rings, came into fashion in this 
country during the 5®^®* more or less general 

adoption led to the bell-shaped skirts rjpical of the 
6o's and 70’a. .Mother step in the advancement of 
fashionable details wias the introduction of starch 
in 1364. As every young woman of fashion cook 
lessons in the arc of starching, the style for ruffles 
became widespread- The great problem of stiffen¬ 
ing them having been soccessfuliy negotiated, there 
was no obvious check to the increase in size and 
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compccition in cfits direction, and from about 1 570 
until 1620 rulilcs and collars grew to startling 
proportions. 

The earliest form of starch used in this countrv 
was jrellow in tone, imparting a somewhat ndi 
ertamy shade to the material. This colour was only 
fashionable, however, foe a few years, and after the 
hanging of a notorious woman wearing a ' yellow 
ruffthe starch changed its cone to blur which 
tint it has retained to this day. 

The square-cut gown typical of the early Tudors 
did not entirely lose favour throughout the century 
but after the 6o’s it was not universal, and frequently 
the bodice or stomacher cantc right up to the throat. 
Neither did the irvcroductioo of the puffed shoulder 
and tight sleeve deter &om the general popularity 
of the full, bom basted and slashed sleeves. These, 
indeed, attained even greater dimemions during the 
90’s than at any previous date, and if possible, even 
more luxuriant ornamentation. 

During the late 70's an entirely new contour was 
introduced with the French farthingale. This far¬ 
thingale consisted of a hoop, several feet in diameter, 
fixed to the waist with a scries of tapes, the whole 
tilted down in the front (Figs. 60 A and 6i b). The 
skirt worn over this was of occessiiy exceedingly full, 
the gathers radiating from the waist of the stomacher, 
like the sun's rays. Sometimes a sort of basque 
was wom over the skier reaching to tlic edge of the 
hoop, and later during the 90 s a gigantic ruffle, in 
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magnified rcpecicion lo [he one ar die diroae, was 
worn resting upon die hoop. 

As in die case of mose extreme fashions, some 
[ess exaggerated form had to be introduced to fill 


dir retjjuisites of die more modest minded, and 3 
sort of senuctreubr bolster was introduced for rhj^ 
purpose, which tied with tapes in foont. over rhe 
petticoat but under the gown itself; these skirts 
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yvtK &pUc up xhe iVonr, showing a contras cti^ 

undcTskin tn movemcnc, 

With the new French silhouette the stomacher 
became elongated to a point about eight or ten 
inches below the waist in from. A ntore restrict¬ 
ing corset was introduced, to give the added Harness 
below the waist. This V-shaped stomacher was 
sttfTened and often worn at a slight angle to the 
bodjf, fitting closclj' at the breast but sloping away 
from the waist and resting its point on the tilted 
front of the farthingale. In some cases it must have 
been an entirely false &anL to the gown, as there 
are contemporary portraits which show the hand 
hidden behind it. Tlic So's and 90*3 showed the 
f^hion in its extreme, when the human figure 
appears distorted bej'oad recognition and tight- 
lacing was accentuated by the addition of bolsters 
above and below the corset. 

The insistence of brilliant gewgaws, pearls and 
precious stones of alt kinds predominates through¬ 
out the centur)\ but the last twenty years slaow a 
lack of design in their profuse use. Odd brooches 
and pins and hair adornments seem to have been 
attached at random. Quantities of rings and neck¬ 
laces and ear-rings proclaimed the wealth of their 
wearers, but no comprehensive attempt at sijtiplfcity 
as a background for wealcb seems to liave Ijecn 
attempted. Those who followed the Frenrii styles 
let theniselves go wholeheartedly into an elaborate 
orgy of luxuriance and dazzling decoration. 
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Here again wc find chc two entirely difitrent ottt- 
lincs chat were fashionable at the same time ; the 
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Spanish infitience still held sway and, as «>*iU be seen 
in Fig, 60, presenced a markea contrast to Fig. 6t» 
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which is comparativef]? die same date. The short 
slightly potnied stomacher, plain sleeves whh the 



frfmh 

im 

Fig. 6«i A Fig, 6i 3 


tmpha^is at the shoulder^ and the belJ-^liaped skirt 
vied in popularity with the more eaotic styles just 
described. 
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Mcn*s fashTotts started to dnangt with state!big 
rapiebty during the 6o’s ; beoveen 15(10 and 1620 
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ptatticdly every conceivahEe shape in breeches had 
nude its appearance. 
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As tht doublet became sKorrer more attention was 
paid to the mmk-hosc* It will be dearly seen in 
Fig. 58 B and c the pnes started from the hips at 
the side and generally reached to mid-thigh, they 
were stuffed tv'ith an assortment of rags and horse- 
hair and exaggerated to the nth degree, until they 
resembled a giant pumpkin in contour. The assort¬ 
ment of rubbish 1 Itat went to their stuffing was dis¬ 
creetly covered with a lining of some fine material, 
which could be drawn out at will through the panes, 
forming a contrast in its puckered ga^eringi. 

Venetians, a sore of padded and quilted knee- 
breeches (Figs. 6j B and 65) came into fashion in this 
country about i 57a. They were worn with a short 
ncthcr-stock and usually tied at the knee with a wide 
ribbon, 

Coniinencat fasliions were being introduced into 
England in a bewildering variety, and at such a speed 
that the would-be gallant Itad an impossible standard 
of finery to contend with and was perpetually out 
of fashion. How-ever, some satisfaction must have 
been gained in die fact diat although one new 
fashion temporarily eclipsed chat of a previous year’s, 
when El was established the styles of an earlier date 
once more made their appearance. 

Fig, 60 B shows yet another type of Ieg*covcrtng ; 
these were called mmk-hosc with cantons, the canion 
being the tight-fitting extension covering the thigh. 
Separate nethrr-stocI» were worn over these, A 
fu^cr atrangetncnc of the same idea can be seen 
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in Fig. 64. TTtis squareness rousi Iiavc been obtained 
w icb the help of \vircs, a and a show the distinctive 
contours—one with the panes worn neatly arranged 
outside, the other with the lining pulEed through in 
puffs completely concealing the panes. This square- 
shaped trunk-hose was not worn until the 90's. 

Fig, 63: A shoivs the ‘ open hreechers *, whicli made 
their appearance during the So's but did not hecome 
particularly f^Kiouable. The same idea was intro¬ 
duced again some fifty years later and met with 
approval and general adoption in the nether-garments 
of the cavalier. 

It was not until James I's reign that breeches 
established themselves as a whole and separate gar¬ 
ment, and trunk-hose were eventualiy ahandoned in 
exchange for these in about Fig. 66 shows 

them in their fullest version, resembling in contour 
the latesr edition of the trunk-hose (Fig. 69}, 

Having dealt at some length upon the eccentricities 
of the ncthcr-garmencs of Elizabethan England, we 
will tEOw return to the doublets and coats. 

Witli the advancement of the 70's the doublet 
began to sw’cll, with startling rapidity, into a poinr 
Over the stomach. This very hideous ^hion assumed 
the ptO|jor£ion of a gi^ntic hooked nose, the dp 
of the nose ' projecting several inches beyond and 
below the belt. It m-is veiy aptly termed the peascod- 
belly doublet (Figs. 59 » and 60 b}. This fashion 
reached its most eiaggcrared and ridiculous form 
during the Jare 6o's, and after that date slowly shrank 
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hack to normal, and at the close of ElbabethV 
reign, 1602, had entirely disappeared. 





After this fashion had somewhat abated m its 
deformicy, the ’ skirts * of the doublet once more 
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made tjitir appearance, and were cut up into square 
flap called ' tassets the easier to fit over the gig^cic 
trunk-hose and breeches of the time (Figs. 66 and 

If the sleeves svere not shaped in the bit pdded 
stj'Ie. they were usually finisl-Lcd at the shnuldei with 
' wings ' or rolls of material or ' picadils 

These ' picadils ’ should liavc been explained earlier 
in the book, at the time of their introduedon about 
1520, They were a form of ornamentation which 
lasted with unchallenged popularity till the close of 
the Tudor dynasty ; and consisred of a tubular roll 
of material cut at equal intmals almost severing the 
tube, and worn only on curved surlaces so that the 
lies might he pulled apart, leaving each separates 
section of tube standing up In a minute roll. This 
can be seen under the ruffle in Fig, S® 
shouldas of Figs. 6i and 66. Hanging sleeves from 
the shoulders formed the fesliion from iS®o till 
the late 30^s of the scvcntccmii century, and were 
worn by both sexes (Figs* ^7)* 

Short cloaks and mock'coats wore worn tmivcrsallv 
throughout this period, and a Jong loose gown with 
hanging sleeves, heavily decorated with braid and 
embroideries, was worn as a sort of informal dress— 
and by elderly gentlemen—from about 1575 to 1610 
(Fig, 68J, These gowns were often lined wich 
fur. 

Ai about the same time that women's hairdressing 
became complicated and exaggerated, men started to 
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wear theirs long jigaiiL First to the lobe of the ear, 
then shouldcr-leogth, and about 1595 3 lishion for 



' ear-lockslarcr called love-lcdcs, became very 
popular for the younger generation. These locfa 
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were worn only in front, the back hail remainieg 
short. Probably because die high collars and ntffies 





interfered too mtich tt'Ith hair longer than a short 
*bob\ 
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H^ts of various shapes and sizes wtre si'om diiriDg 
the whole of this pmoJ, rjjS to 1635, Thej- 
were rnade from a variety of imparted materials, 
including fekj heaver aiui velvet of practicajjy 
cverj’ hue—and as long as they were Eriinmed w'ith a 
band of cord, lace or jewels, any shaj>e might be 
worn. 

In 1556 the Queen made a haJf-heaned attetupc 
to revive the collapsing wool trade in England by 
ordering every mao with an income of Jess than £40 
to wear a woollen cap. This decree fiad no noticeable 
effect on the fashions in headgear and tlie luc con-> 
tinued in popularity^ reaching its highest crown 
about 1595 (Fig. 6 s), 

As the early Tudor times may bo rcmctnhered for 
a cmain heaviness and solidity, reflected in its rich 
materials, bold designs, full protruding slashings, 
and ponderous ornaments of gold and silver and 
precious stone of unbelics'ablc size and profusion, 
so may the Elizabethan era be remarked for its 
brittleness and tnock-sincenty : the hollow far¬ 
thingales, the false stomachers, and pcascod doublets, 
the monstrous ruffles and siorditd collars of vague 
Eianspareitcy. Little patterns resembling minute 
metal-work covering vast surfaces, ciny slashings, 
edgings of lace of exqui-sfre workmanship—were 
swallowed up in the composite of a dozen di£Fercnr 
excesses and a complete l^k of uoderstonding as to 
where ornament should give place to design. 

Even the new‘ forms of design of about 1590 
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atioifftl a realism of traitmtiii and an uticr disregard 
for repetition to stich aa extent that the majority 
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of materials rather resembled a child's semp-hook 
than anything else (Fig. 70)1. 
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James I’s tciga $aw little change from these alreadv- 
mcntioncd styles. Anne of Denmark &vouretl the 
Frerveh farthingale in spite of James’s repeated om 
slaughc upon its undesirable tjualities and not until 
e6iS does it disappear. Slight modifications in the 
shape of the stomacher cook place during the open¬ 
ing years of the seventeenth cctitioy. The false V 
fionc gave place to a very corset^ short V, the 
neck became very JltcUette, the breasts Irefjuendy 
visible above the square or rounded corsage, and a 
deep laced ruflF took the place of the sn^cr one 
of earlier years. When the ruff^ was not worn huge 
curving collars took its place (Fig. 71a., a and c). 


CHAPTER V 


Charles I fo Jetm 

W HEN Cliarles I came to die tluone in 
1625, the old StySea of Eluabedi 2nd 
fames 1 <|ulckly disappeared, givii^ place 
to an entirely neiv outline, the differences twing most 
marked by a new ffeedom and negligence, whidi 
governed practically all die styles at tliis time. The 
bombast and general stiffness which was so typical 
of these last two reigns was succeeded by a wealth 
of soft materials—laces, spot muslins, ribbons, dainty 
patterns—^and perhaps moist noticeable of alt, a studied 
nonchalance in hairdressing. Soft colourings, pinks 
and pale blues, succeeded the rather harsh bnlliaccc 
ol a decade ago ; embroideries of emjuistte Eneness 
adorned the backs of gloves, shoes, sword belts, 
boot-hose, stockings and the cassecs on the doublets 
(Fig. 75 )l And in some strange w'ay, the cut of the 
riothes emphasized these refinements insTQd of 
obliterating them as had previously been the case. 
This new softness proved the ideal background for 
exquisite workmanship- 

in Fig. 72 A there still remains an armorial aft about 
the cut of the doubler ; a padded solidity about the 
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chcisr, which had tjuitc disappirated by t6jo. Here 
in chese cwo figures on be seen the new stjrfe in 
hairdressing vs'hich Had made its appearance some 
twcncy-fivc years earlier* but now became more 
popul^ and more and more nondialanc m its effect. 


-Pit- 7* 


the back hair rarely reached beyond the top of the 
ccitlar; but the love-locks were made much of, being 
tied with bows of itbbon and curled and fizzed to 
excess. In the more exaggented French styles of 
the period the linir rather resembled a bird's nest 
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chan a head of human hair., Loi^ hair for men 
had become an established fishion by i6ao to last. 


fa 

in effect, including wigs, of course, for neatly 
years, 
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B«arc!s and moustaches were practicolljr' always wom> 
iKe former being cut in a point, the latter curied and 
wasted. 

With the exception of a leather jerkin (Figs- 7 j 
and 76 a), which reached to mid-thigh and was gener¬ 
ally worn for some ten or fifteen ycat3, the doubtes- 
were ail cut to the waist and finished by the addi¬ 
tion of tlic all-popular ‘ lassers ’ (Fig. 7:1 a and b). 
Later the idea was imitaicd, as seems to have been 
the case with an incredible amount of fashions, and 
the same efl'cet was achieved or attempted h tth false 
hows of ribbon, serving no puT|'ose, and mock- 
tassets (Figs. 74 A and 7$). 

The full short trunks (Figs. 74 c and a and 72 a), 
relies of an earlier period, were still worn tn England 
until about 1627. But the nen'cr French modes 
embraced slightly tuU knee-breeches worn just 
below the knee, the sides buttoned or tied, and 
during the 20's and early jo's, left undone some 
fbvir inches above the knee to show the linings at 
the side (Fig. 72 B and o). The knees became one 
of the centres of adornment, and if they were not 
tied with a wide and ornate garter, the breeches 
always finished with boM-s of ribbon, tasseU, lace 
or ornamentation of some kind. Boots, boot-hose^ 
and decorated stocking-top played an importam 
role in the dress of a galbnt from the late 20's 
nil the close of the 60V. 

The stocking-tops were worn over the ordinary 
hose ; the habit of wearing two or even three pairs 
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was prevalent from 16^5 10 tlic cncl of the centurv. 
Boot-hose had originally sen-td the useful purpoW 
of preventing too much ^iciion from the ill-fictiTig 
boots of tltc period upon the somewhat fragile and 
extremely expensive hose \ now tlteir practjcahility 
was challenged by their merits as an entirely decora¬ 
tive furbelow (Fig. 7a s^* 

The ridiculous Lntckei-top boot became a ncccs- 
sarj" part of outdoor dress. These were so numerous 
and variegated in cut and design that ic is <]uiie 
impossible to give a comprehensive description of 
all their forms and vagaries. Fig. 72 c shows one of 
the more exaggerated st)-les. Nearly always ihc in¬ 
step was decorated with an enomious butterfly flap 
of leatlier. These boots were the recipients of the 
satirists' jibes, and were ridiculed and exaggerated 
by contemporary writers and anists alike—not, how¬ 
ever, to their ultimate detriment in the eyes of 
fashion, for they lasted well in favour until afrer 
the Restoration, Sleeves were somewhat varied m 
design during Cliarlcs I's reign—possibly the full 
sleeve, split up the outside from wTist lo shoulder 
and showing the silk or satin shin, was the ntost 
generally worn, but slashed sleeves, and those com¬ 
posed entirely of loosely lianging ribbons, were almost 
equally popular. 

The most striking and universal items, however, 
from i6i5-jo were the huge lace collars and cuffs 
immonalixed by Van Dyck- These were worn by 
every one from king to kitclien-maid. The hicli- 
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(.TowDcd and smaJl-brimmcd hats of a preceding 
quarter of a century I'anislied amidst an ovcrwhclni> 
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ing popularity for large-brimtncd fioppir^ hats decor- 
ac^ lavishly with fcadiers^-anodier huhion that 
outlasted the century^ 
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A srmling diffctcocc will Le seen in rhe women's 
dothes worn Juring the licsc twenty years of the 
century and those worn after Henrietta Maria came 
to England, bringing with her the latest thing in 
French fashions. This complete and rapid diange 
may be accoimtcd for in some sense by the fact that 
England had no Queen for some seven years, and 
the Court had eniertained no women during that 
period. With the re-establishment of a Queen— 
albeit unpopular but nevertheless a Queen—the ladies 
were <^uick to mimic the French fiLshions, and in no 
period in the history' of costume has the diange 
been so completely revolutionary. Gone were the 
V-shaped stomachers, the bom basted sleeves, the 
hooped skircs, the curled wigs, the chalked faces and 
dyed hair, ru files and chick-sol cd shoes—all rendered 
ridiculous by the newer styles in violent contrast. 

The scomadia ivas U-shaped, n-hilc it lasted, for 
some ten years, and frequently finished after the 
masculine style vi'ith ' tassets ' : the waist-line was 
very' high, several inches above the nactiraJ waist in 
many instances : the skirts were full and soft, stdl 
usually split up the front to sliow the pctticoai 
bencadn The sleeves were rarher complete for some 
five or ten years, the general idea being that the 
gown had a ijjort: split sleeve from elbow to shoulder, 
and under this a febte sleeve composed entirely of 
ribbons held In place by the gown sleeve tying just 
above the elbow, and tftrough the apertures between 
die ribbons the full sleeves of the ' smock * or under- 
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garment maJc their appearance (Fig, 77). During 
the jo's this ihshiott disappeared, to be supplanted 
bp the full three-quarter-length sleeve (Figs- 74 ^ 

76 s) with ht^e mihed cuffs* The hrst time in the 
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history of English fashion chat a woman's forearni 
tfas left bare. 

Curiously similar styles prevailed in the arrange¬ 
ment of men's and women's hair ; except that in 
the woman's case her hair was done up at the back 
whilst the man's w'as cut short* The usual method 
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of doing up the hair was widi a drailar plait rolled 
round the back of the head (Fig, 77 a), the curls in 
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the front becoming more and more profuse as die 
century advanced towards the 70‘s, 

Very essential were such Ikde things as fim and 
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inti&, masks, hoods aod veils at this time, and 
indeed throughout the cenrurj’ ; umbrellas also tt’cre 
known after about i6jo, John Hvd)'n bought one 
in France in 1644. 

Tlie high waist was i)’picaJ only of the ao's and 
JOS. After 1640 it started once mote to assume 
normal proportions and again tight-ladng hcctmc 
fashionable, and as seems to have usually been the 
case with the renewed use of diese artifices, the waist 
began to descend once more to a deep V in front, 

Tlie attractive fehton of* tucked * petticoats, giving 
a pannier effect, w'as started towards the dose of die 
zo's. to last without interruption for nearly joo 
years. Probably the fashion started with the intro¬ 
duction of a longer skirt, and die shocking condi¬ 
tion of the streets brought about by compiere lack 
of drainage nccessjcatcd lifting the skirts, which 
could be more easily managed if pinned or folded 
up—^also In this manner the petticoat beneath could 
be shown off to fuller advantage. 

The 4o*s, W'hicli should in the interests of history 
be typified by a certain sobriety and decorum in 
matters of dress, rather shatter one's illusion when 
studiously examined. If an^'diing the existing con- 
temporaiy works show an excess of omament and 
osteticatiousness, accompanied by a brevity 
of line that is <juite inadetjuate as a background for 
so much decoration. 

Kg. 79 A shows the new cut of coat in one of its 
more sober moods. Some of these were so brief as 
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to cxposf several mdies of Bowing silk skirt between 
the coat and breeches. Thev were called jack¬ 
anapes * coats, and the loosely hanging shore breeches 
soon became the fuH-skirted garments alluded to In 
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Pepys immortal diary—' This monung 1 rose and 
put on my suit with greae skirts . , . Jan, i, 

C^‘g* 79 The same figure would answer etjually 
well to his description '. . . Black cloth suit 
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[rimmed with schist ribbon, ver^ neat, and my 
cloake lined with velvet , , , a new E^eaver liat 
whkh ollcogearhcr b very noble wucb my black silk 
knit caiuons,' Lace was used upon [hese suits in 
a bewildering quanilcy, rnany of them indeed being 
laced all over. The sleeves were of almost anv 
length and cut, possibly those Cut it the elbow and 
finished with a large cuff or bunch of ribbons, so 
that they showed the masses of silk and lace that 
did service as a shirt sleeve were the more popular, 
though the split sleeve from shoulder to ivrisr can 
still be seen in great quantities until die dose of 
die 6oV The bew’ildcring addition of lace and 
ribbon at the waist, hems, shoulders and toes defies 
adequate description (Fig. So), Even the contem¬ 
porary writers of the time seem somewhat staggered 
by die extravagances. John Evelyn wxites in i6'6i, 

' Clad in the ^ntastic habits of the time , . 

During the late jo's the periwig beanie fashion¬ 
able for men, their natural hair having been curled 
and crimped and adorned with ribbons to the citenr 
when nature was no longer sufheientiy generous for 
their requirements, the curled periwig with its pro¬ 
fusion of rii^Icts solved the problem. Cuttous 
diough it may seem, Pepys bad his luur cur off in 
i66| and made into a periwig, w'hich certainty seems 
carrying a fashion to unnecessary lengths. 

One of the most noticeable changes during die 
50's was the abandottmenr of the Van Dyck collar 
in favour of a square sti^eoed one for men, and 
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lacer, abouc 1670 this disappeared, ccj be replaced 
by 3 scarf, ii'Otn wound round cbe neck 

and tied w'irh a profusion of ribbons under rbe chin 
(Fig. S t). The latter stjde, howc^'cr, did not occur 
until some years alcer cne introduction of the new 
long coat, t&65. The fashion for the short ' jack¬ 
anapes ' coat had completely gone out by t 663 , and 
the long-skirtcd one, once Itrmly established, remained 
in unclullenged favour for over a century. In Its 
original stages the skirts oi the coat were hardly 
shaped at all, and It hung loosely from the shoulder 
to dispby the new garment, the vest or waistcoat ; 
the bttcr was cut on the same lines, usually with 
sleeves. The waist was emphashed not by any 
shaping, but by c)*ing a silk or lace sash over the 
coat. The breech rs changed in st)'le to suit the 
coat, and instead of being open at the bottom they 
were gathered in like plus-fours (Fig. So^ and by 
about 1670 Iiad almost disappeared bcncatlt the skirt 
of the coat. Tlie tendency to ornament ilietn still 
remained, however, for a few years (Fig, 8t a and b). 

With the exception of the lowered waist and a 
rounded neck-line (Fig. 78), and possibly a little mote 
lace and tibbonii, the ladies' iashions cfiangcd hardly 
at all until die time of tlie Restoration. Then for 
a short period of some ten years, we Itnd the rather 
peculiar styles of Fig. 8a—a long exaggerated corsage 
emphasized by the depth of collar, which usually 
fitted tightly over tlie shoulders to the elbows, all 
the fullness of the sleeves liad to come beneath this. 
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Shoulii the ivoman not wbh to have her collar to 
her throat, the one erceptioa seems to have been 
the cxEreme reverse, right ofF the shoulder ; but still 
it must fit snugly' over the upper part of the arm 
(Fig, Fal^ hair was often added at this time 

to compete to some extent wtrli the ridiculously 



enlarged heads of the men, and Esows of ribbon were 
usually wont. The 70's marked a new era in ladies' 
l^ioiis, possibly with the arrival of Charles U's 
younger sister and Louise de K^roualle who came to 
Finland in 1670 to entice Charles H into coalition with 
Louis XIV* This famous lady wore her hair in 
an entirely new style—a style now associated with 
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pcKTrur^ of NcU Gwynoe and paintings by Peter 
Lely. The sides of ha^ir were cut and curled 
and puifed tn a mass of ringlets brushed away from 
the centre parting ; the back hair was worn long 
and arranged over the shoulders in inviting ringlets 
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(Fig. 84}. Those svho did not care to follow this 
fasliion wore theirs cur &My short and curled all 
over, a fringe or ' fgntange ’ in hont and the back 
tied in a ‘ boss ' or mass of curls at the nape of 
the neck. Over this was worn a tight-fitting cap 
with bunches of ribbon in the fronts the skdecoti 
of the * pinner ’ to come (Fig. 83 a). As these curls 
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took some time to arrange corrccdjf-^nd tndement 
weather works havoc on the iron-wave—scarves and 
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hoods and lace bonnets were used to cover the head 
when outdoors (Figs. S5 b and 36 }. Not only did 
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the French fashions penam co hairdressing. Skirts 
were less fiill but nearly always ornamented at the 



Fig. S4 -—1670 

hem, and che outer gown assumed the dignity of 
a train. In many cases this ' train ' was entirdy 
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separate, being fastened on to the pecticoac-bodice 
across the bade; ic was alwap worn fbJded up. 


06 .— 

except for special occasions (Fig, 85 a)^ Tbe ughr- 
tacing was less stiff and more curved, the convex 
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stuping pushing the hressts upvands and leavti^ a 
ridge at the cop of the corsage, to be discreetly 



Fig, Sj, —i(fJ5 

covered with a rather infonTtal arrangenienc of hif 
fichu—in dirca contrast to the n-shaped shoulders 
of the previous decade. The sleeves of the gown 
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were always short, showing the excessive fullness of 
the silk and laced smock beneath. 

Tiny floral patterns decorated nearly^ all the mate¬ 
rials j someumes these were painted on to the 
* caffccys * and ' tabhp ’ but more often embroidered 
wicli painstaking r^ism. Ribbons and lace were 
used in a bewildering proEmion on all the items in 
a lady's wardrobe. 

One other fiuihion worthy of note was the general 
use of paint and powder, patclies and lip-rouge, 
introduced during the 50's, possibly in blatant 
d** flange of the bigotcd P)-oicctor. John Evelyn 
remarks its general adoption in 1654. 


CHAPTER VT 


James 11 ta Gearj^c Ul—t6Eys'j6d 

T his chapter Es split into two disrince sections, 
from 1685—1714 and i7i4"6o. 

The clothes women wore during the 
three Stuart reigns were as distinct from chose worn 
^ che Courts of rhe German Geoiges as any two 
consecutive fashions could be. 

The sudden change can best be remarked by the 
study of the works of the late Peter Lely and Godfrey 
Kneller, in contrast to those of Hogarth and Watteau. 
Curiously enough* ail the anists of the late Stturt 
period favoured a pseudo<lassic style of dress, rather 
than die somewhat formal fashion so typical of the 
day. For this reason the contemporary portraiture 
is sadly Jacking in authentic representation of the 
everyday garments that were chra in use. 

By about t68; the tow curved waist-line had dis' 
appeared in prefererMTe to a normal one ; the petti- 
coac-bodtee was made righdy frtting the frgure, and 
usually bced down the front with ribbons, in con¬ 
trast to the loose sleeve with big ‘ cuSs * at the 
elbow. Skirts were full a again and the btuiched-up 
petticoat was still fashionable to the end of the 
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century. Tiny patterns, spots, plaids and stripes 
were all exceedingly fasKionable (Figs. S7 and 8& b). 
gloves or kid and chamois were neacly 
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alw'a)'s worn outdoors, covering the forearm nude 
bare by the increasingly short sleeves. 

About 1690 the folded and bunched min at the 
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back of the gown suggested a new siUiouette, and 
the first bustle made its appearance. This was not 
composed of wires as was the case in the bettet- 
knoHTt bustle of 1870, but a very similar efTecc was 
obtained by a padded roll tied across tbe waist at 
the back under the petticoat. A curious kind of 
waistcoat or corset also made its appearance during 
the 90 s (Fig, 89 a). This was braced and stifiened 
with embroideries, and resembled armour of a 
grotest^uc and richly decorared st^'lc. Quite often 
it was worn outside the entire gown, bur more often 
over the chetnisciie or smock, as a sort of morning 
deshabille. 

Curiously enough this armorial air penetrated iuto 
all forms of decoration during the 90*3, Tlie decora- 
tion of garments, instead of being ribbons and lace, 
favoured ornate designs resembling ironwork, gold 
and silver thread and chick gold fringes and tassels 
being tntermittendy enlivened by the addition of 
jewels and semi-precious scones. Buckles and large 
paste brooches, lockets and hair ornaments came 
back into fashion alter an interval of about eighty 
years. 

It was also about 1685 that the informality in 
women's hairdressing was supplanted by an eccentric 
fash ton which lasted some fifteen or twenty years, 
pracricaily to the exclusion of any other styles. 
This was a cap or bonnet, with various etceteras— 
generally termed the ' commode Of the several 
items that went to the composition of this head- 
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i!ress, the * pinner * or * settee * plajred the most 
important part, this being a starched and pleated 
ftill arranged on wires to stand up in (ront—^co be 
seen dearly in Fig. 89 B, C, O and b. 





Fig. $9 B shows the * settee ' or double pinner. A 
bun^ of ribbon was tied behind tbe pinner (Figs. 
§9 8, C and e} and called a sord ; someumes another 
was added in from. 

So eomplci were the varieties and arrangements 
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of tlie ‘ commode ■ . and as every irem of the whole 
liad Its French title# it is impossible to devote the 
space retjuisicc to its entice explanation in so heief 
a volume. It is t]|ukc definite, however, that this 
headdress could he worn in parts or in its fullest 
airan^enicnc with etjual correct!tude for formal or 
informal occasions. Thus a' Flandan ’ or' Frclangc ‘ 
—meaning che pinncT joined to the bonnet—might 
be worn at the same social gathering as the pinner 
and sort! (Fig. ^9 e) alone. 

During foe Bo's foe Itair arrangement beneadi foe 
commode did not receive the attention char it did 
during foe 90'$# it was sufficient for it to be drawn 
back from foe face widi a few curls visible, the back 
liair often done up (Fig- 89 But about 89 a sort 
of standardized arrangement took place, and every 
would-be fashionable lady had to carefully study foe 
trend of fashion which demanded a uniformity which 
was truly absurd (Fig* 89 a, b and 

Each curl had its allotted position and title ; thus 
foe t«'o * horns ' curled up in front from the fore¬ 
head were called * Ftontange ' after Madame Fron- 
tange, Louis XlV’s mistress, and were supported by 
a wire called a * palisade (These horns arc typical 
features of foe headdress of the 90’s, and foe first 
ten years of the following century, for hofo men 
and wo men. ^ 

Neat foe ’ Passague * or curled locks either side 
of the rcmples ; ' Confideis *, foe curls in front of 
foe ears ; foe * Chevie Oeut ’ or heart-bteakersi 
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being tbc curb at the tape of the neck t and lastly^ 
should any small curls cicape on the forehead, rhejf 
were called ‘ cruches The whole arrangement could 
be finis hed with the addition of pearls and enamel 
ornaments set between the horns. One cannot be¬ 
lieve that this was one of the fashions which added 
CO a woman's aitEactions, and the further addition 
of * mouches ' or patches in lavish quantities and 
numerous design could Wdly have enhanced their 
beauty. However, the fashion lasted for several 
years, and even after the abandonment of the pinner 
in its towering dignity (about 1705), the same mode 
of Iiairdrcssing remained until the death of Queen 
Anne. 

Men’s fashions from tilts time onwards (16&5) 
ceased to change with the startling rapiditj' t}-pical 
of the earlier years of the century, and aprt from 
slight alterations, such as a longer sleeve, fuller skirts 
bigger cofrs, and a ccartangcmcnc from time to time 
of the neck-tie or cravat, remained fundamentally 
the same for some siaty years. 

The enlargement of the periwig was one of the 
most noticeable tendencies of the Ute 80 s. This 
followed the styles adopted by wo men in its curled 
uniformity (Fig^ 9^ ^ and C and ga}. But as 
will be noticed in Ftg- 90 c, the hack was usually 
separated into two thick masses of curU at the bottom 
and a flatness citending over the back of the head to 
meet the mass of upstanding curls in front. The 
later and perhaps better-known wig called a ftill- 
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botiomefl wig was more genend ; this w-as divided 
into three masses, one‘over each shouliler and one 
at the back. 
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Powdering the wig became prevalent during the 
9o's> but as these wigs were colotircd the effect n'as 
merely a sort of gjtey haze, whicli matted the * curls ' 
into a universal ' wooUiness *. 
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Fig. 88 A shows the slighcly shaped coac, with huge 
cufi^ and long walstcoar, w'htch was generally in 
favoiu (n i6S>. 

In contrast, Fig. 90 a and c show the shaped waisr 
and full split shirts of hire years later. Breeches 
were no longer trisihic E>clow these long skirts and 
the stockings, tied above the knee, covered whac 
little might have otherwise shown. Tlie long waist¬ 
coat sleeve fashionable for several years appears be- 
nearh the ^cat cuff in Fig, 91. Muffs were worn 
at the waist, and hats were carried, their necessity 
as a head-covering being mitigated by the introduc¬ 
tion of the large fuil-bottomcd wigs by all fashionable 
genclemen. 

The ostentatious sophistication of the Stuarts after 
the Restoration lapsed with startling suddenness into 
the somewhat frivolous negligence, anjountieg almost 
to deshabiUct so t^'pical of the eighreenth century', 
with the coming of George L 

The new hooped skirt had been seen in England 
as early as 1711, but its general adoption was nor 
dtiring Queen Anne's reign, although the Court tiad 
favoured it from chat dare. 

Probably the old adage of Queen Anne’s death 
might be traced to the abruptness of the dismissal 
of fashions associated with the last Smart Queen on 
lier death. 

The same shape of gown ivas woni, but die addi¬ 
tion of a loose-frtttng over-gown called a * contouche ' 
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(Pig- 93 A And b) ostnpfeecty concealed the form. 
XhiA coiitoudic m iCA origtnal tue served as a mom- 
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gown, but within a few ^-cais of its institution 
it became the chief item of Apparel and was worn 
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on cjuice fomul occasions^ Soinecirnes it buttoned 
dofim tlie fironc, sometimes tied with ribbons, and 
ebe general negligence typical of die period was evi¬ 
dent in the complete dtatgard as to whether it was 
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tied or )eit undone, h was trom this garment, im¬ 
mortal [zed by Watteau, chat the saque-bacEt eventually 
cnaceTtaltzed. in about 1740 (Fig- 96 a^> The saque- 
back had the folds carefully stttriied to accentuate 
the curves of the ligure. svith a subtlety that 
to ii5 
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compels admiration of cht contemporai^’ dfcss- 
makers. 
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It will be tiortceti char the hoop of the o'ghtecnth 
century was not circular but ov^, the nan-ow side 
of the ovals extending over each hip (Fig. 94) in its 
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fitSE uiccTpreEacioa. 171 i-^o ? the effect was atrained 
by the suspemion on tapes fromi the vvabc of dirce 
or more oval hoops of Cttne, like a cage. Later it 
became part of the skin, rhe hoops being actually 
stitched on to the material of: the petticoat, Tlidf 
veiy stiffness necessitated the flattening at front and 
back of the oval^ so that doorw'ap could be negoti¬ 
ated sideways. 

About 1740-5 the hooped skirt was at its height, 
in more meanings than one. The new method of 
stiffening the petticoat with the more pliable whale¬ 
bone led to the vast, short petticoats which swung 
up at the front or back with the slightest movement 
(Fig, 95 c). 

As white stockings had just been introduced for 
ladies, contemporarj' moralists denounced the com¬ 
bination as an indecent display oJ apparently nude 
leg. There is an air of informalitj' about these ladies 
of the 1740^5, a pseudo-peasant style which persisted 
for several yearsj but with not quite the negligent 
charm of tne tulip-skirted, jaunty-hatted ladies of 
the 40's, With these large skirts—as has usually 
been the case—tight-facing was even more obvious, 
the stomacher being trequendy laced down the trout, 
and the seams boned to add to the stiff etfecr. 
The materials used for these farthingales had to be 
considerably' lighter tlian those worn in the late 
Stuart period, such quantities were required, and in 
consequence dainty Itand-patntcd silks and muslins 
came into vogue, 
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It is 3 curious fact char the geccial cur of die 
bodice renuined almost identical from the introduce 
tion of iKc hoop or larthingatcj until irs abandon- 
meni in 17S0 ; this was always figure fitting with 
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a slightly V-shaped stomadier, either frilled or laced, 
die neck opening cut very* low and si^uare. sonictitnes 
disguised as a V by the addition of a bced or frilled 
ficliu ; the sleeves tight to the elbow, where a littJe 
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licence was allowed in the anangetnenc of frills of 
deep lace. 

Perhaps ihc most dnuttc changes &om Stuart to 
Hanoverian fashions n'cic eo be seen m the iiead" 
tyring. The comniode and elaborate acrangetneni of 
curls was succeeded by a simplicity so staging that 
it might b« classed as a complece lack of enterprise 
on the part of the ladies of the time. From about 
1714 until 17JS the hair was just tucked away in 
the most inconspicuous manner beneath a micrO' 
scopic cap (Fig- 9 J 6 }j which began slowly to increase 
in size tdl the jo’s, when it assumed the dimensions 
of w'hat is now* known as the mobop. During 
the late 4o’$ and early }o’s a little frilled veil was 
sometimes worn (Fig. 94^. Should a hat be required 
—which was rare— rhb was absurdly small, and made 
like a miniature edition of the male headgear, with 
the addition of 3 minute feather(Fig. gj c}. Fig. g jD 
shows the masculine headdress adopted by ladies 
when riding. 

It was with the coming of the gigantic farthingale 
of 1740 that hats became increasingly popular. TTiese 
were also of the pseudo-peasant style and were w'orn 
either over the cap or directly on the now>cuilcd 
head. The brims grew in size as the crowns dimin¬ 
ished, and by about 17^0 were practically all brim 
and no crown (Figs. g6 a and 97). They w'crc always 
tied under the chin with ribbons, the same ribbons 
being used to swing them nonchalantly in the approved 
style when they were not being worn. Tiny bunches 
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of Bowers and tibbori^ &eqticnrljr adorned die down. 
There was nothing ostenEadoiis about the decora¬ 
tion of dlls period, ail adornments being of a very 
delicate fragility, parcicuIarLy noticeable tn the designs 
used to decorate the matenals. These designs were, 
practically without exception, all fioraJ, and usually 
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represented tiny bunches of flowers tied witli lovers' 
knots. 

About 1730 aprons had been worn with morning- 
dress. but by 1730 the fasliion had become so well 
established that even the most sophisticated gown 
might liavc its little apron. These were 
of transparent material, and were laced 
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broid^ed co march the iidiu. Oae ocher fashion 
which iras inspired by an informal accire waa che 
little shouldcr-cajk (Pig- 97)« whose original pur¬ 
pose had been a sort of drcssitig-|ackec:. This cook 
the place of the * contouchc * in about 1740 and 
was worn for some twenty or thirty' years. Its later 
composition included a hood. 

The changes in menV dress were perhaps more 
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arresting in the abandonment of the full-bottomed 
wig. about 1718, in favour of a small white or 
powdered one. 

Fig. 9] shows the full-bottomed wig in ics mcKt 
extreme ft^ms. When its impracticability became 
increasingly ttresome and no ftinher exaggeration 
could be borne it was dispensed with, w'ttb the same 
abruptness as ocher extreme fashions arc dtscardecL 
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The main lines governing die cut of the masculine 
coat dtfTcr so lictle between this date and 1740 that 
perliaps the easiest way to explain them is by the 
comparison of Figs. 91 and 9$ a. Possibly the most 
noticeable dilFcrence was the growing tendency to 
decorate the coats. In 1720 the matcrtals used were 
somewhat plain and sombre ; all the decoration was 
at the cuils, pockets, or * tails The w'aistcoac, 
w’hich usually readied to the knees, received undue 
attention in the matter of decoration, and was in 
most cases heavily crnbroiderctL 

By 1740 the cendena' to dectK-ace had spead and 
whenever fine embossed and brocaded materials were 
not used, every edge had its deep embroideted 
border T these embroideries followed the general 
style in using flowers and leaves as their mocife 
(Figs. 95 and 96 b). 

Another contrast in stjdcs wiU be noticed in the 
cut of ilic cuffs ; tliose of the earlier years were 
exceedmgly deep but not as wide as those worn a 
few years later. The waistcoat cuff will be seen in 
Fig. 91 turned back over the plain deep cuff of dir 
coal. The JifFerence in the length of the skirts is 
slight but more emphasized in width : indeed, 
during the 50's they were often stiffened with whale¬ 
bone. The manner in whidi they were cut can be 
clearly seen in Fig, 96 b. c and e. This deeply 
hared side-piece made of materials stiffened b^' em< 
broideries and worn over a waistcoat of similar 
dimensions would quite naturally stand out of Its 
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own accord even witJiout the addition, of sriSenlng, 
but following the usual evolution of a fashion, ea^ 
excess muse be exaggerated co the point of ridicule 
before it es'encuallj' reaches saciacion point: and dis¬ 
appears in favour of something entirely new' — as the 
cui-iway coats of the 1760*5. 

The cravat was still composed of a long lace or 
silk scarf wound several times round the neck and 
tied in the from, but the mds were shorter to show 
more of the fine shirt beneath ; sometimes a black 
ribbon was tied over the cravat in a bow under the 
chin — the earliest version of the modem collar 
and tie. 

Two kinds of wigs were worn w'itK equal popu¬ 
larity from 1720 till 1760—the bag-wig (Fig. 9; a) 
and the wig wtdi the pigtail. .An abbreviated version 
of this is to be seen in Fig, 96 b. With these powdered 
wigs the front hair forming the framing for the face 
was often natural, and brushed and curled and 
powdered back over the wig itself co conceal the 
join. Sometimes natural hair was worn powdered 
and tied to assimilate the real wig. During the 
late jo's a certain formality in the arrangement of 
tlic wig took place, and rows of curls arranged in 
twos or threes were placed at the side of the free, 
the first siiaht ccndcncj' towards the absurdittK of 

t t * 

me 70 s. 

Throughout the ccnritry the cricom hat was 
worn exclusively by men, and although it varied in 
swe slightly and in its earliest stages was decorated 
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by feathers, it remained the one an<i only shape 
from 1700 tiil tySo- 

Cloaks figured as an important item in the ward¬ 
robes of both men and women, and in the Utter 
case were usually red and Itad hoods attached. 
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CHAPTER VII 


George III to George IV—ij^thiSso 

W ITH George IH's reign rve are confronted 
vi'itli a period of siitv years, thirty of 
which Follow the tcnaencics already de- 
scribed of the eighteenth century, Ac last thirty 
changing with an abrupmess now htmiliar to all 
students of historic ftshions. 

Here again wc will divide the cipbnaiions into 
two seaions for purposes of simplidiy. 

About 1760 a new adjustable farthingale was 
introduced ; this was composed of hinged iron 
hoops eiAer side of the waist, wiA nothing at 
back and front, extending sometimes as mudi as 
three feet from the body. They coiJd be lifted at 
will to farili tare passing through narrow spaces with¬ 
out Ae undignified necessity of walking aah-wtse 
(Fig. 98). The materbl of the skirt was made to 
fit tighrly over these hoops wiA an incredible exacti*' 
cude ; hardly a crease is visible on Ae decorated 
surfaces of Aese gowns (of whi A several are still 
existent in museums^ The crcaseless surface was a 
marvellous background lor Ae gigantic embroideries 
whiA were becoming mote fashionable every year ; 
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these designs were inspired to a great cjcient by the 
works of the Chinese artists ; OricnrnJ fashions were 
penetrating into the eounay not only in designs bur 
in furniture and materials. Japanese silk and Qiintse 
satin being smuggled in great (quantities. 

Fig- all die ixcw Tcndrnirics towards the 

men's fbshipns of the next decade. The ait-away 
coaz-'Cails, longer slccvctt, and ihe addition of a collar 
ro the coatiH the shorter waisicoat of 5imp ]it design, 
the knee-breeches worn outside die stockings and 
the low heels* ail these things bccime exaggerated 
as the century advanced. 

With the late 6o’s came one of the most startling 
adventures in the mode of hairdressing ever indulged 
in in tltis country'. Tins was the high powdered 
so dear to the heart of lancy-costumicrs of future 
years. 

The first inch nations cowards higher fxeaddressing 
was about 1760 w'hen the powdered natural liair was 
dressed on top of the head instead of at the back, 
and by about 1765 a slight pad was added to give 
height to the hair over the forehead. By 1770 the 
fashion had become an established idea, to be en¬ 
larged upon and carried to perfectly ludicrous heights 
^-most absurd between 177S and 17S0. No Vi^bal 
description can adequately explain the arrangements 
of chest headdresses, but by the careful study of the 
examples given here sonic idea of ihctr construction 
and arrangement can be gained. The natural hair 
was superimposed by the addition of false curls and 
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switchc*;, cht wholf padded with wool and horsehair 
and laid over a wire frarnc. In trs final stages of 
dressing it was liberally smeared with pomatum and 
then powdered. The addition of various feathers 
and ribbons and bunches of flowrers, or pearls, was 
quite usual for daily wear, the evening-dress etceteras 
being even more ornate ; these took the shape of 
ships in full sail, coaches, windmilb, and various 
ocher unsuitable iccms that typified the advancement 
of dviliaation in the mechanical tvorld, 



Fig, 


As these head-tjTmgs took such a long time to 
arrange, the habit of leaving them as a more or 
less permanent fixture led to the discovery of mice 
and other less pleasant inliabicants when they were 
eventually * undone Ml A huge cap was worn over 
them at night to keep diem in position, so that 
the next morning only a judicious application of 
powder and perfume was necessary. 

With the grotesque exaggeration of the head the 
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siinpla style of dress of the 40’s and 50*5 fvcte 
ent^ed upon and decoTOtrd i skins became increase 
ii^ly short, the ankle often being visible in the late 
70’s. And the general tendency to over-omameAt^ 
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Eton ted to layers of pleated frills on the skirts 
(Figs. loi, I o j A and 104 a)* The over-skirt was nearly 
dways decorated at the edges with tuehing, Uce or a 
pleated frill, and bunched and puffed with bows of 
ribbon : sonietimes these bunched nver-skirts were 
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scuffed (vich paper (Fig, 104 s) to add to rfieir 
width, and cause a pleasing mscle in movement. 


fii. rox.—477J 

One curious detail will be noticed in Fig, loa tn 
the style of the child's dress, a simplidcy and cut 
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whicf] was to be fashionable sonic fifteen years later 
for the adult. Whether the clothes worn by the 
cbQd in 1775 so appealed to the wearers that the 
sante style was readopced when they reached the 
age of maturity and selection, is a debatable point, 
but neverchetess both the long trousors for small 
boys and the high-n'aistcd and sash-tied dresses for 
girls of the late 70’s make their appearance again 
as established modes in the late 90’s. 

The hoop or fiirthingale, as a wire structuie, dis¬ 
appeared in 1780, but the skirts hardly became less 
full for some five years | pads were worn at the 
waist, and the addition of flcunccd and stuped over¬ 
skirts and aprons made up in bulk what they lacked 
in whalebone support (Fig, 104 a). Waists were con¬ 
siderably higher during the 8o'sj and the corset, 
which still in use, was made higher, once 

more pushing the breasts up and forming a ridge 
several inches higher than nature intended. This 
fashion lasted to the etui of the century, chough a 
somewhat more graceful effect was attained during 
the 90's. Huge bonnets 01 luts were worn from 
about 177s to cover the headdress for luoming 
osxastons and going to church. The huge ‘ picture 
hats ‘ were not worn till about 1785. when the 
haJrdrcssuig liad become more reasonable (Fig. 10 j B 
and c}, T^is new style of Itairdressing was stnuigely 
similar to that worn some lao years earlier, cut 
and curled so that it stood out either side of 
the face, giving width but little height. Powder 
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was not us«d general!}^ afcer 1785 except for vecy 
fonnxl occasions. 

An entirely’ new style asscrretl itself about this 
dace. This was a sort of pscudo-Gceck or Qassic 
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Fig. tos 



style and was carried to extremes tn France durtT^ 
die closing years of the century, where a practically 
Eianspamit garment was worn tied High under the 
breasts, and the hair cut short to be arranged tn a 
riot of somewhat untidy curls. The new clinging 
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Stne5 raised an agonyr of reproadi iVom contemn 
porar^- tiiora!t$cs, but this did not dettr its tittiinaic 
adoption in thb country about iSoo. During the 
last five years of the 90b the tendency towards a 
new simpiidty and pastoral habits became more 
marked. 

The untidy curly hair, huge mob-caps, big shady 
hats, heel less shoes and Kigh-walsied gathered skirts, 
complete with sash and Hchu, must have appeared 
amazingly plain and simple after the fnvolous 
absurdities of the 70's and So’s. 

The general tendencies already described in men's 
clothes became increasingly marked. The emff dimin¬ 
ished in size until by 1780 it had enilrety disappeared, 
and in its place a band or buttons finished the sleeve. 
The fnllcd shirc-cufs likewise shrank beneath the 
lengthening sleeve until merely an inch or so was 
visible. The collar increased in size until 1780 
(Fig. 104 a), when it frequently stood up to the ears. 
The waistcoat of 1760—70 was still often em¬ 
broidered, but a general passion for quilting and 
stripes soon replaced the older embroidered waist¬ 
coat. This shrank in size throughout the perioJt 
and by 1780 (Fig. 104 a) die waistcoat pocket had 
been sacrificed in the name of fashion and ' fobs ^ 
hanging beneath the short waistcoat were the 
mo^ 

Throughout the decade when women wore their 
hair in the ridiculous powdered and raised styfrt 
men imitated them, in as far as they were pertuittedr 
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hy die raising of the wtg either just in frotii (Fig. 105) 
or all over (Fig. 106)* artdj by dte judidoixs arrange- 



ment of the side curls, attained in some measure a 
similar effect as diac worn in less extreme fashion 
by the ladies. 

Those who adopted the extreme styles, called 
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MAcaront‘sj wore ao absurd ttitte ixtcom Kat on 
top cf the wig, striped stockings and waistcoat and 



F(f' lojf-—1770 

cut-away coats, and assumed a feminine languor and 
an addiction to flowers and snuff. The flat-heeled 
shoes had Urge paste or diamond buckles, but other-^ 
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wise the extremes tended not towards gaudy oma* 
incncs, but rather rchcd upon cut and fit to empha¬ 
size the erttayagances. 



Wigs were in a great measure dispensed with 
during the 8o‘s> Those who still clung to them 
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wore them sm^U and arranged In two rows of curls 
with a small curl at the hack* The natural hair cut 
to the lobe of the ear once a^in was the most 
usual manner of hairdressing. 



1790 


fig. toy 


*791 


The masculine silhouette of 1790 varied in every 
essential &om that of *760. The full skirts, big 
CU&, powdered wigs and tricom hats, had been re^ 
placed by a cut-away coaCt waUc-lctigth waistcoat, 
tight-htting sleeves, natural hair and tuis var^'ing in 
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shape, the most popukr styles being those shovni in 
Fig. <07 A, B and c. 

The panniers and hooped skirts had \*anishai with 
their various ctcetetasi to be replaced by^ a high- 
watsted gown, with skirts [css liberal than had been 
seen for over a ccncurj'. From die i79o's fashion- 
plates were iiirrodiiced in this country, and irom 
that time to the present day f^hions Ranged with 
a lightning rapidity never before realized. Dozens 



fig, loJ.—l7flf 


of minor garments such as short capes and coats, 
fur tippets, scalves, shaivis, pelisses, &c,, were 
adopted, altering the standardized styles in a be¬ 
wildering mamier. Curled ostrich fcadicts as a 
means of hair decoration and hat trinitning were 
increasingly worn during the 90*5, the hair often 
being dressed by the addition of a ^ bandeau * with 
feathers stuck into it in the front* The mob-cap 
was not often seen in England after [790t the pseudo- 
Greek style for dressing the hair with ribbons and 
bands having entirely usurped the rage for die 
pseudo-pastoral. 

About 180ft a turban for evening wear became 
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popular : thc5« turbans for the first few years 
cheir introduction were tjuite in the Turhish style* 
but later they assumed gigantic proportions, and 
during the early jo*s resembled nothing less tlun 
a huge cushion. 

In Fig. 107 D the earliest form of poke- 
bonnet can be seen. This diarming fashion first^ 
made its appearance on the disappearance of 
the dressed * headsand was worn with slight 
mod ill cations and exaggerations for some fifty 
years. 

From 1798 to 1809 one fundamental item in 
women's clotbing was remarkable for its absence j 
this was tlie corset. With the coming of the simple 
clinging little dresses of tlic French Directoire, liter¬ 
ally everything was abandoned which had previously 
seemed CO enhance a lady’s charms. It was as com¬ 
plete a revolution from one extreme to another as 
could be possible. 

Hah, heels, jewellery, cosmetics, petticoats and 
corsets—all were ruthlessly discarded in an endeavour 
to assume a natural simplicii}'—possibly a rrifie coo 
natural, especially m the case of the rather volup¬ 
tuous French figures! 

Before iSoo the tong clinging lines of the French 
Empire styles liad been established in England, and 
for street wear the dresses and coats were figure- 
fitting—a style which must have appeared indrcenily 
revealing to a generation brought up in farthingales 
and &illi- The closely cut hair, too, was in direct 
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contiBit to tht curis and fez of a decadir ago. For 
ncarljf ten vears the stj'lc for a simple Jiigfi-waisred 
garment of almmtt transparent coiasistcnc)' formed 
the foundation for every ensemble. Bur this was too 
daring a f^hion to retain its original simplicity for 
long, and about 1803. the usual airangetncnt was to 
supplement the dress with a pelisse or timic, cut on 
similar lines but only reaching to mid-thigh or knees 
(Figs, J09 B and 110}. TltU pelisse could he decor¬ 
ated in any way ; sometimes it was split up the 
front and the sides embroidered, sometimes the hem 
was cut to points at die back only or back and 
from, the sleeves might be long or short and the 
neck high or low, in fact almost any style could be 
fashionable so long as it was high-waisted and not 
below the knees. 

When the runic was nor worn, another way of 
disguising a too^laring transparency was dev'ised by 
the addition of an apron-front. This was made of 
the same tnateml as the dress, and sewn on just 
below the breasts at the * waist ’-line, falling to 
within a few inches of the hem of the skirt. It 
was usuallv decorated in some way, either with 
emhroidoy all round the sides and hem, or rows 
of cord or ribbon. 

Short coats varying in length were often nom 
even indoors (Fig. 109 c) as a protcaion from cold 
as throughout this decade no heavy materials w'crc 
used except for the outdoor coats. These ivcrc 
invariably trimmed with fur (Fig. 109 a) and pacti- 
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callj- atwajfs had a dctp collar or cape covering the 
shoulders. 

Evening dress was even more classic in design. 
Siinplc patterns, like the Greck-key, adorned the 
edges of the over-gown (the two skirts still being 
fashionable for evening wear untd about 1815). 
The hair, after about 1805. was often in the ^w* 
ing stages, and could easily be tied in a Clytie knot 
(Fig. 113 c) or if longer was worn with a circular 
pbit high tip at the back of die head (Fig. 111), 

The true classic style was somewhat spoilt by the 
injudicious addition of pieces of lace and artiftcial 
flowers. Nevertheless* a charming effect of simpli¬ 
city was attained, unrivalled by any other period in 
history, w'iih the possible exception of the late 
twclfm century. Simplicity, unfortunately, is the 
one fashion which lias the shortest populMity* and 
all too soon this was spoiled by the unwarranted 
addition of a dozen knick-knacks and gew'-gaws, and 
a shorter and fuller skirt soon replaced the flowing 
classic lino of the opening years of the century. 

The fashions retained much of tlieir charm tuiril 
the io's. The waist-line was at its highest about 
1815 (Fig. ni), and after that date very gradually 
slid down to normal* over a period of some ten 
years. A military style—^reflection of the Napoleonic 
Wars—was adopted and found lavour for some five 
years. Braid, frogs, brass buttons, epaulets, high 
masculine neckwear and tall brimlcss liats slightly 
reminiscenr ot the French soldiers liars, but ratlier 
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more decorated (Fig. 11 j a), were worn for several 
^cars between 1815—20. 
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Fig. 11 J B and c show the marnicT m which the 
hail was often cut during the first fifteen jfcars ol 
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die cencut}^ and later duriog its groiring period was 
tied up on top with du curls hanging down ; this 
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tendency cowards a hi^cr hairdressing was to lie 
earned to absurd licigfits during the following decade. 
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Lictle handbags called reticules were adopted as a 
itieans of onyitig the odds and ends so necessary 
to a Jady's requirements, the pocket wluch had 
been previously concealed midst roliiminous skirts 
having been abandoned frith the too-ciii^ing 
demands of fashion. 

Amongst other noteworthy details of the rSio—io 
decade, was a new phase in the use of starch on 
collars, cuffs and the new net over-skirts and trills. 
A tendency towards ru/Hcs and ruching ac neck and 
wrbt, puffed and bunched sleeves (Ftg. 114) and a 
distinct added interest at the hems of the dresses. 
Also plaids and deeper 
the day dresses. 

With men’s clothes the speed of change was slow¬ 
ing down except in the one item, the intruduetton 
or rather establishment of trousers. These had. as 
has alieady been mentioned, been worn for some 
twenty years by small bo^'s and sailors, but by iBoj 
they had definitely succeeded the knee-breeches in 
ordinaiy' attire. 

During the early years of the centurj' they were 
made almost skiti-tight (Fig. 115), and the Welling-' 
ton boot was usually worn over diem (or walking 
as vvell as riding. For evening w'car they reached 
only just below the calf, Tlic iasKionable ones were 
so eight that chey^ sverc sometimes made of buckskin, 
and sitting down comfortably was an impossibility. 

Orminentacion of the pockets was usual, and the 
waistcoat was so short that it bardv readied the 

j 
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waist. The coat was being cut sh^er in front each 
yeat from 1795 to i6oS« The dimensjons evcGCU* 



ally amvcij at m 1808 are dios^ almost identical 
with the moiicm cail^dcut. 
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The passion for rcvcK started some time before 
1790 was enlarged upon and exaggerated till it 



reached its maximum tn iSio. The cop-hat, ancesror 
ot the one worn to-da^r, was escablishea as the general 
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rule for die nmeteezidi centmy. abour tSoy or earlier. 
As the tricorn-was tj*pical of die etgliceenth so die 
top’hac was for die nloeteendi; tr is rather a 
deprcssttig thought chat the homburg looks tathcr 
as if It ma}' be for the cwenciecK. 

Siircs had abandoned their frilled cufrs. but a 
double row of frills was worn down die front, pro¬ 
truding through the V at the top of the abbreviated 
waistcoat. The neckcloths or cravats were worn 
even wider chan they had been and usually* hnished 
b a great knot in fronr, the sides of the collar 
underneath standing up to the lobe of the ear* 

By i€to the very ihon waistcoat had been sup¬ 
planted in lavotir of one several inches longer, and 
the exceedingly tight trousers had taken on a looser, 
less-heting appearance, except in the case of evening- 
dress when they recalned didr cighc-like quahties 
for several years. 


CHAPTER Vni 


Ccor£c IV^ Willtm IV and VtaoTto-^iho-yO 

F rom iSzo co che present day ladies’ iiishtons, 
with the help of tailors and dressmakers with 
an eye for business, change their shapes and 
sizes at sudi a bewildering speed chat it is almost 
hopeless to deal with more than one decade at a 
time. 

The tSio'sj dient show us obvious changes—the 
widened shoulder, leg-^f^mutcon sleeves, fuller skins 
and big hats. During the first five years of this 
decade che skirts were long, sweeping the ground 
in some instances, but curiously in contrast to other 
periods, the evening dress remained shorter, well 
above the ankle. This fashion was of course more 
praaical and f^ilicated dancing, but it is a otrious 
exception co the general rule that seems to have 
governed every other mode in evening wear. By 1825 
the order of things was reversed and che evening 
dress toudicd the ground evenly all round, whilst 
the day dress rose to above the ankle, showing rhe 
new boots, nes’er before worn by ladies. The hem 
of che dress always received rite maximum of atten¬ 
tion ; bands of heavy fur, ruchitig, or stufiFed 
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folk of maicrtal, asy tnmmmg in iaa tliat would 
be suiHcicntly sti^F to Hold die skirts out ^d forin 
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a minimum of foJds from waist to kcm (Fig, i *7^ 
After iSzS, and a> die skirts grew sKorter, the crease- 
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less appearance was not so Bishiomble ; often they 
were gathered into a hand at the waist and with 


Fig, ti8.—tSt.y 


this fashion the waist became increastnglj? small 
until an hour^Uss hgure was attained. Very high 
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collate ot ruffles were worn in the eLtyrime in con- 
rrast to the very low off the shoulder-llnc adopted 
for evening wear. Hats and bonnets steadily in¬ 
creased in size during this decade. Some of them 
were quire charming until as late as but afeer 

iliac date they became positively grotesque in shape and 
absurd in cheir lavish over-omamcniacton (Figs. iiS 
and 119 a). Ribbons and feathers were stuck about 
with a complete disregard for design. Great moun- 
rains of lace and positive flower g^dens covered the 
arowrns and if the brims u'erc made of straw, bits 
and pieces of the omamentation above were pulled 
through here and ihcte to relieve the monotony of 
such a tnonstrous brim. 

Sleeves grew larger and larger and were ac length 
extended on wires at the shoulders or helped out 
with little bolsters. Shawls and cloaks of omatc 
design were more modish titan coats. 

Hairdressing changed considetably during this 
period from about 1820-5, the Qytie knot and the 
other style already described were still very fashion¬ 
able for evening wcar^ usually with the addition of 
large bunches ol flowers. Another style equally 
fashionable for day or evening wear was to have 
the hair parted in the middle widi curls hanging 
dow'n each side, the back hair piled high on top of 
rhe head. After 1825. as every' other item of 
clothing became exaggerated so ilid cite hairdressing, 
and women ventured lurthcr and further tnco tlie 
ftchls of absufd fantasy, and by 182S we may see 




Cetfr^e IV, William IV and Viaam-iSzo-^o 

headdresses alsnost as High as thos« of the ijyo s. 
The usual style adopted was rKar of a wked-up knot 
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or bow of hair, finished iviih a few ringlets and a 
of flowers; the front hair was nearly 
short and curled, forming a heavy, ^ly 
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fringe over die forehead and ears. Bows of ribbon, 
sofrened with silver or gold dircads. appeared inter¬ 
mingled widi the rosebiids. and loops of hair (Fig. 
Ell), When this elaborate method of hairdressing 
was not favoured, gigantic turbans, also often made 
of silvcT'Siripcd gauze and decorated with long flow¬ 
ing ribbons, tt'cre the latest thing in evening wear 
(Fig. iig b). 

The same cendenej’ towards increasing st^uarrncss 
was almost as pronounced in men's dothine as it 
M-as with die w^omm's. The sleeves of the coat were 
made very full at the cop and gathered on to the 
shoulder, often svith die addition of padding. The 
trousers were full and padded at the hips, tapering 
off to a tightness at the ankle .ichieved by the new 
method of fastening the bottom wiib straps under 
the shoes. These new trousers were called ' Peg-top ’ 
trousers and w-ere exceedingly fashtotuble during the 
io's. The added width of shoulder and Hips gave 
the waist an unnatural appearance of slimness, which 
in some cases was accentuated by the wearing of 
stays. As ihc hips grew in size so the tails of the 
coot had CO be cut out to accommodate diem, and 
in the case of dress clothes chrje were cut separately 
and sewn on to achieve a more figure-fitting sil¬ 
houette. Hats were also much larger and varied 
considerably during this decade. Aldiough the top- 
hat tvas the standard motive for practically every 
shape, It w'os amazing wltac a difference could be 
obtained by the slight addition of a few inches here 
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and rhere< Sotnenmcs they were much as a foor 
in height, sornetimes the croivn was of normal 
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dimensions and the brim enlarged and curled up¬ 
wards at {he sides (^Fig. iao)i li was about iSaodm 
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the cnvai was succeeded by i fashion foe a sort of 
stiff collar made of colourw silh and worn over the 





hi^ white coltor. This could be worn with a bow 
tie or without and seems to have been essentully 
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a fiishion for this decade, as a few years later the 
cravat and bow was ooct more the usual tieckw'car. 

' The hair is parted on the forehead, and disposed 
partly in a plaited braid, which fatins a diadem 
round the summit of the head) and partly in a Ihtl 
knot pLiccd quire beliind. A duster of ringlets issue 
from the knot, which is rmnspierced by a pearl 
arrow. The braid is also entwined with pearls, a 
single row of which is brought low upon the fore¬ 
head,' read the contemporary fashion-plate (rom 
which Fig, 12 r is taken. So much for the sinipUctty 
of the iS^o’s. It is hardly credible, in these days 
of frantic haste, to contemplate any young woman 
seriously sitting down at her mirror and arranging 
her hair in ihb ridiculous liKhioii : even if. by some 
lucky chancci she had sufficient hair to acquire a 
coiuure of these dimensions, it must have taken 
hours to atrangc—and only a few seconds to destroy. 

These extreme fashions happily only lasted until 
i&)4. and H'ete then replaced by a simple style which 
lasted with minor modifications for some tw'enry 
years or more. This was parted in the middle and 
arranged smoothly across the brow', and cither done 
up at the back or held in a chignon or net behind 
the ears. Sometimes curls were worn at the sides r 
this fiL^hion formed a suitable limng lor rhe poke* 
bonnet, now in its most well-remembered styles 
(Fig. laa). The wide shoulders did not entirely dis¬ 
appear until about 1837. From t8jo to thar date 
they assumed gigantic proportions, wire and whale- 
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bone assisting. With the ahandonmetit of the wide 
shoulders the sleeves received more atcenrion, great 
pidFs Irom wrist to elbow, beJI-shaped and frilled, bat 
always the fullness at the boitom. And with this 
st^'Ie the skirts dropped once more and became 
increasingly full, helped out with pads, scidened 
petricoacs, and in a hoop. The silhouette 

from being X-shaped changed to that of an invaied 
V or bell ; this shape was further emphash:ed by 
the jnereasing use of shawLi and scarves and tnatabouc 
furs, Tlic neck-line, from being high 1830-5, was 
cut in a low boat-shape, a fasluon which survived 
in Queen Victoria's Court until her death. 

Several small details were noticeable in the general 
tendency towards a more ' sugary ' effeminaiC}’—so 
tj.'picai of Queen Victoria’s reign, The craze for 
rose-buds particularly ; these were worn practically 
everywhere, for every occasion. Round the face 
inside the bonnet, tucked in the waistband, £chu, 
or dfiffUctle boat-neck i scattered with studied non- 
dialance all over the skins of evening dresses, 
^ouped in little posies to be held in the hand, ac 
balls, scaetcred in tlie hair, adorning little bits of 
lace and wire that served the purpose of bonnets 
I £2 c) ; embroidered on dresses, shawls, scarves, 
6 tc. In f^c one may without exaggeration say that 
the rosebud n'as the motif for Victorian innocence. 
The use of other Qowers was considered rather 
exotic and ' racey and was therefore reserved for 
the macrons and elderly women. 
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Men^s dotlies during the io's alteted lirtfe irom 
[hose vvom during the litc ^o'si except chxt the 
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wide padded shouldeis and hips diminished at about 
the same date as the women's wide shouldeck 
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A Hmry of Ett^lisb Costume 

Longer haJr was fashiotiable, this nearly always 
covering iKc ears, and a sort ot firinge or beard was 
worn round the edge of tire chin. The cravat was 
now sometimes tied in a large knot, the ends tucked 
do«'n and into the waistcoat instead of being left 
in a bow at the throat ; any coloured cravat might 
be worn, including plaids and diccks. The shirt 
was often pleated across the chest, sotnesvhat similar 
to the pleated dress shirts worn io*day. Tlte ruHled 
dttris were not nearly so popular as thej* had been 

C revtously. Tlicre was a growing tendency towards 
lack in men's clothes, but colours were still worn 
a great deal and a f^ion for check or plaid trousers 
began about 1838 to last until about iSBo, The 
use of braid and froggings had not entirely dis¬ 
appeared, as will be noticed in Fig. lij. Greatcoats 
were still verj.’ elaborate, having fur collars and 
coloured linings, and the hats still remained exag- 
gcraied. The chimney-pot hat, however, was not 
seen later dian 1840. 

The wraps and scarves and shawls of the 30's were 
succeeded in fashion by several small garments, with 
a Jittlc more definite shaping, although both shawls 
and scarves remained in fiivour lor several years. 
These newer styles were called various names such 
as the casaweek. mantelet, visites, &c. The ' vistte ' 
was a threc-quarterdength coac for afinemoon wear, 
usually trimmed with lace (Fig. 1 24). The mantelet 
was a mantle made long at the back with the sides 
cut up and long pieces hanging down over the front 
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of the dress (Fig- i^s)- For summer wear these 
mantelets were ofceti made of laoc. The depth at 
the back varied considctablj% sometimes being only 
the width of the pieces worn over the shoulders in 
front. The casawcek was a short coat, itsually made 
of padded silk or satin. These styles owed their 
popularity to the introduction of the crinoline ; the 
skirts were so fxiU and heavy that a long coat was 
merely utmecessaiy weight, the bdics' legs being 
aheadV too well covered in a bewildering mass of 
petticoats and pantaloons. But the close-lit ting 
bodice was not sulHctcnt warmth for the upper 
part of the lady, so that a short coat or scalf or 
tnanile became doubly necessary. Furs were not 
worn at this time, tltou^ velvet miiuned with fur 
was exceedingly popular for mantelets and short 
coats. Capes and cloaks of brief dimenstom were 
more popular towards the end of the decade. The 
bonnet shrank cotwiderably during the 40’s and by 
I & 50 slightly altered in shape, the itivmcd U giving 
place CO a flattened O. These were still decorated wi th 
ribbons and flowers : but the side view had altered, 
die brim and crown now* forming a straight line. 

With the ever-increasing size of die crinoline skin, 
some method of bicaktng up so large a surface had 
to be devised, so that day dresses were ofren split 
up the front, showing a panel of diflFerenc materiaL 
Sniped, checked or piaid materials were used 
and the stripes arranged in the opposite directions 
on the front panel (Fig. 116), and little bows or 
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tiny ornaments placed down the front. With cven- 
tng gowns the croiiblc was easier to mitigate. Layers 
of &ills or strips ot lace insertion could be used. 
Or soractinies the whole skirt from waist to hem 
might be composed of frills some sir inches in depth, 
Ebbonice patterns in braid were often employed on 
heavier materials. 

Large straw Itats became f^hionable during the 
summer of 1S46. These had the small crown and 
large brim of the eighteenth-century hats, and were 
tied with ribbons drawn through die brim from the 
crown. They were not trimmed except w'ith the 
ribbons, and were in striking concxast to the (lowered 
and laced bonnets worn at the same time, 

Ptactjcally the only changes in men's attire during 
tlie 4o^s was the increasing looseness of the trousers 
towards the $o's and a variation in the neckwear. 
Otlierwise the coar and waistcoat remained almost 
unchanged. About 1840 the very high collar that 
had been so {ashion,ibIe was replaced by one of less 
restricting dt mens tom. The cravat gradually dis¬ 
appeared, and a narrow tie took its place. The 
more elegant young man even went so far as to 
turn his shirt collar down over the tie, thus giving 
his neck much greater freedom* Flowered waistcoats 
were still worn, but a passion for black had almost 
climmaccd the coloured coat, Tlic lapeb of the 
coat were very wide and turned back to below the 
waist CO show as much of the waistcoat as possible* 
About 1849—50 the newest styles adopted a lapel 
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of Ifcsi wiJdh, and ti'hcn the coat was wenn closed 
the buttoning was decidedly- higher. The mare 



Fig. 


ornate styles tn headgear were not n’Orn hy the 
really fashionable after 1^4$, the general and estab¬ 
lish^ wear being ihe top^hat, 
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CHAPTER IX 


Vidoria—iSjoSa 

P erhaps the most topical feature of the 50’s 

was the passion for heavy liiaterials and dark 
colours for day wear, in riotcnc contrast to 
the pastel shades and white for evening. 

So general was the craze for white, indeed, that 
it was considered almost indecent for a young girl 
CO wear anything else. Pink, perhaps, or if she was 
out of her teens blue, but ycUow and grecn—no. 
These shades were reserved for those of more mature 
years. 

For street and morning wear dull purples, fnagentas, 
plum and violent shades of blue and emerald green 
were the most fashionable. And the general fashion 
for stripes and bands of contrasting materials on all 
garments (Fig, laS^ must have made the streets 
appear amazingly cheerful, even if a trifle crude to 
modern standards. 

Velvet and plush figured very much to the fore 
during this decade, and the added weight of these 
materials musr have been almost intolerable but for 
ihe timely support of the newest thing in crinoline!;. 
The giant cage of whalebone and cord of the iS5o'5 
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was of even more coinplicaied design chan the (ac- 
chingales of the sixcecntfi and seventeenth centuries, 
and the panniers of the eighteenth, aJcKougk it had 
lar more suppleness in thac cite hoops of whalebone 
could be easily squashed in an^ direction. The 
crinoline W'as entirely separate from the skirts and 
petticoats, and was discreetly hidden from any cltance 
view by the voluminous frills of four or more 
petticoats in close proximity, 

A peculiar ' novelty ' in the way of a veil appeared 
in the early jo’s (Fig. 128)^ This was a veil with 
a little runner cord round the brim so that should 
the wearer wish a string could be pulled and the 
' curtains ’ drawn, concealing the bee—a fashion 
which increased the absurd persistatce in making 
the female hgure into an inverted V shape, the waist 
having been concealed by the addition of a cape, the 
head and neck was also concealed by the veiled 
bonnet. 

The width of the sleeves increased as tlie decande 
advanced, and by 1857 Huge cuffs rivalling chose 
worn by the men in the early eighteenth emturj' 
(Fig. laq}, cook the place of the more modest 
sleeve of the bte 40’5 and early jo's. False sleeves 
of broderie-anglais, Valenciennes lace or han d-fm. 
broideries, were usually worn under the hi^e turned^ 
back cuffs. Ornament was at its boldest, and braid- 
woik and Luge velvet flowers adorned every garment 
that was not already frilled and flounced. Evening 
dresses were extraordinarily uverburdened with fes- 
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tonus of fidwers and g:icKirred and bunchcd*up facers 
of tulle or {artacan, as much as 20 yards of tnateriaJ 
being rct^uired for quice a simple evening gown. 

Several small details appeared to alter the mascu" 
tine attire, the most obvioiis being the tiimcd-down 
collar, high buttoned coat, almost concealing the 
waistcoat that had for so many years been such an 
essential feature of men's dress, and the re-introduc* 
tton of cuffs to the coats. This latter item was an 
essential feature of the late 50'$. Although small 
turned-back cuffs were sometimes worn as early as 
iS;by 5 che^' were essenrial to the well-dressed 
man, but had entiicly disappeared soon after i£6o. 
Less formal modes were slowly creeping into ihe ward¬ 
robe of those who cared for * sports ’ and country 
life. A straw hat. previously unheard of for men, 
made its appearance for the seaside and river. This 
titled the head in the crow'n and had a targe some¬ 
what soft brim, usually turned up behind. It was 
about this time that top-hats were abandoned for 
cricket, and a narrow tie similar to those worn 
to-day took the place of the wide ties and craviiES 
of earlier days. The ' full-skirted ’ and ‘ tailed ' 
C 03 CS were still, however, the only adopted styles ; 
the cut-away coat was a revelation of the fio*s. 

The year 1860 saw the crinoline in its most 
eaa^ciarcd proportions as a circular skirt—if such 
an absurdity can be called a skirt. About 1861, a 
tendency to elongate the back almost to the extent 
of a train altered the shape considoably. and 
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being a half-drcle, in die side elevation, it became 
a slowljf lengthening isosceles triangle (Fig- 131)> »>' 

tS 66 various experiments were being tried out, in* 
eluding 3 high-waisted gown with a straight skirt. 

at the bottom like an inverted V ; the gradital 
lengthening of the skirt at the back, however, even¬ 
tually suggested the new idea. This was to nan 
the skirt up and fasten it at the waist, in rouch the 
$ame way as the bustles of the scv'enteenih ccniu^r 
showing the skirt beneath, which now assured the 
importance of the main skirt. By 1S68 the crinoline 
had been consigned to the rubbish heap and the 
bustle had usurped its ' throne Tlic real circular 
crinolim:, in its last days of populaiitj^. rose weU 
above die ankles of its wearer, displaying to the 
uiLfrc$tcd spectator little boot^ made of coloured 
silk or cloth with patent toe-caps and striped stock¬ 
ings. When the skirts weft not short, an ^ im- 
pwved ’ crinoline was worn; this arranged with a 
complicated series of cords, SO that it could be 
raised or lowered at will. When thb stage was 
reached, k was only coo obvious chat it could not 
remain in fashion and increase in siae for long, as 
it had become the source of a hundred jokes and 
Satirical dniwings* 

In the matter of headdress several new ideas were 
prevalent during the early 6o*s. chief of which being 
the ‘potk-pie^^ hat (Fig. 131 a> This was very 
fashionable for two or three years, and was usually 
worn in conjunction with the chignon- Later, about 
' 198 
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1864, little hats with brinis anti decorated with 
feathers replaced them, and the chignon disappeared 
in farour of long curls again. Bonnets of lace and 
ribbon were nearly always worn indoors, and the 
outdoor bonnet diminished in until it was 

merely an excuse for a tiny brim and lots of ribbons* 
fiowers and feaihers tied under the chin (Fig,^ 131 a 
and c). The dera rich colourings of the 50 s were 
succeeded for a few years by d^ker, more sombre 
cones, but dxtut 1867 contrasts of a very vivid sort 
asserted themselves again ; purple and yellow, and 
magenta and royal blue being two very favourite 
combinations. 

Both long magyar coats and sKort-waisted coats 
were very popular, and a new style in capes was 
seen in 1865, This was cut with a tight-fitting 
yoke over the shoulders, and the fullness gathered 
in equally all round instead of being shaped on the 
cross as had previously been the case. Fringes and 
feathers became popular as an adornment fm even¬ 
ing dress and pleated or gathered fnlls of varying 
widths almost always appeared on the skirts as long 
as the crinoline was worn. The earlLcr edition of 
the ' bustle ’ seemed to rely on colour contrasts for 
its decoratton more than feathers, flowers and frills, 
but this was only typical of the years '6S and ’69. 
By 1870 a renewed fervour for wild decoration set 
in, ha^ly diminishing throughout the century. 

For men the most noticeable imiovation of the 6o's 
was the new sack-coat. This was the forenmnff of 
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ihe modem lounge-suic coac, though in theic £cst 
iuges they were comiderably lunger thin they are 
to-dayt They were made with three buttons, of 
which only the top one did up (Fig. i ^2 &) and were 
often made of velvet, the edges bound with braid. 
The typical ' dandy * of the 6o's wore * Dundtearj' 
whiskers loud check trousas and a monode. The 
fancy tvaistcoar disappeared with the ahandomneru: 
of the long-skirted coat, and was succeeded by one 
made of the same material as the coat. Another 
style in coats was the cut-away coat, similar in style 
to the modern morning coats, ctirvtng inwards Brom 
a place some three inches below the bottom button, 
Hats and caps showed new variety. A cap 
with a little cumed-up brim and made of tweed 
was cjuiie popular during the Ute 6o*s and the 
shortened top-hac (Fig. i J a was taceedingly smart. 
On the whole men's dress became nonchalant again 
in contrast to the exiravagandy elegant styles of a 
few years earlier. Cut and style m men's clothes, as 
we know them to-day, were conspicuous by their 
absence, and the loose uncreased trousers, and coats 
that touched the wearer only on the shoulders Imd 
almost the informality of pyjamas, and mdeed in 
some contunporary Ulustrations certainly look as if 
they'd been siepi in. The tic, as we know' it to-day, 
had dehniicty established itself as the only form of 
necktvear over the collar. The collar still varied 
considerably m size and shape, sometimes sti^ and 
upstanding, or soh and nimed dowm at the jxoiir 
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e<!gcs only. The back was still rarely seen turned 
down over the tic. Tics could be knotted and held 
in place with a pearl pin or solitaire, or tied in a 
bow. The former style seemed the most popular. 
Buttonholes wete much affected and ctgarcccc-smokvng 
became a h.ibit- 

With the establishment of the bustle the waist¬ 
line descended. At least the shaping of the w-aisi 
altered not at al). but the actual line t^ere the 
bodice ended ivas several inches below the accentu¬ 
ated waist in front, whilst the skirt at the back 
stood our horixcmtally from the waist somerlines 
as much as siateen inches (Fig. i 3 3). 

Such a multitude of odd frills, ribbons and Bounces 
adorned these skirts chat it is eiccecdingly diBicuh 
to give any tomprehemive desneription. Sometimes 
the back of the bodice came down, forming a sharp 
curve at the back and spreading out over the 
bustle fan-wise. The skirts could be cither split up 
the back or front, or gathered at each side, and the 
front part dragged up in a scries of U-shaped folds 
and the back part bunched up over the bustle. 
When the skirt was split at the back a train or 
cascldc of frilU usually covered die back of the 
under-skirt. The split edges of the over-skirt could 
be ornamented in any manner, but usually a gathered 
or ruched fiall was sewn on to the border, die sides 
being drawn up to make as much of the frilling as 
possible (Fig- *3^ 

In the bustle started to diminish. Tlie angle 
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from chc back of the waist was succeeded by a 
hgurc-fitdi^ shaping over the hips. During the 
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and 1S7S the flarness tended to be so 
that in some cases the frdtness of the 
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skim did doc begin u].| cht kn«s. 1878 and 1879 
witnessed anocltcr cxpcximenul st^gc, widi wliat was 





then tailed die fish-catl skirt, ughr-^firting 10 a few 

indies abeve die ankle. With chew dresses an ankle- 
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cliauj was worn to stop wfarcr from ralt rug too 
large a step and dius splitting her very cestrLccing 
garments. These tiresses were worn sevctal inches 
off the ^^und and are in direct contrast co the 
bustles which preceded and succeeded them, so short 
a period indeed that many records miss it altogether, 
merely noting the temporary rise and of the 
bustle towards the So’s. It is a jaarticuhrly inter¬ 
esting style to its extreme brevity of popularity and 
in the peculiar fact that those really fashionable 
ladles who adopted it in its most restrictmg forms 
wore a single garment underneath composed of 
chamois leather figure-fining to the ankles, and 
allowing the knees only an inch or two's pby. 
Stripes and pbids were the most fashionable mate¬ 
rials for these dresses, and little jackets with a 
stiffened hasque were worn with them (Fig. t j;). 
The only rcndcncy towards the bustle was a Sac 
bow at the back and often even this distinction was 
not evident. 

During the early 6o's the hair was generally worn 
in long curls down the back, whilst the fronc was 
drawn off the face and cars, show'ing lo flill advan¬ 
tage the large gaudy ear-ring^ so dear to the hearts 
of our grandmothers. 

Lairr it w'as piled higher at the back in a sort of 
* bun ' ndth the curls flanging from the promber- 
ance. Another style fashionable in the middle of 
the decade was that ot tying the hair in a huge loose 
knot (Fig. i |6 e). All sorts of variatioE« arrived 
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about lijj, a compItcat»f combination of chignons, 
curls and plaits being very popular (Fig, i J4). Tht 
closing years of the detadc saw the hair done up 
rather high at the back of the head and curls were 
reserved for evening wear only. 

Little hats and bonocts ^vete typical from t S70 to 
iSSo, and in a variety so large that several pages 
of drawings would be inadequate description. Dur¬ 
ing the first five years the hats were definitely perched 
on the front of the head* and never had a brim 
more than an inch or two in width* Ccowm were 
negligible for the most pan, but some of them 
tended to height- They were all decorated lavishly 
with Bowers, fcathars, lace or ribbons* and an 
absurdity called a bonnet was worn (Fig, 1 }6 
This resembled more than anything the lace glas 
mat of a more elegant * luncheon sec and was 
tied beneath tlie chin with a wide ribbon. Occa¬ 
sionally a tiny feather or a bow of ribbon of micro¬ 
scopic dimensions adorned the ‘ bonnetContem¬ 
porary ridicule termed it ' a postage scamp and a 
pair of boot-laces This bonnet was rarely seen, 
except w‘omi by old bdics, later than 1877, After 
1875 the angle inclined more to the back of the 
head and rhe crowns became higher* but still with 
a mininium of brim* 

Men's styles changed hardly at all, except for the 
complete abandonment of the old fashions in pre¬ 
ference for the sack-coat, and still further adven¬ 
tures in the way of hats. These included the deer- 
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stalker'^ hat with chc little bow on top* a 5ort of 
sporting cap made rather similar only without the 
* ear-flap *, and a round-crowiied hard hat, ancestor 
to the bowler of later years. Striped and checked 
trousers were still the latest thing, and great-coats 
of loud check patterns were very f^hlonable. The 
Dundreary whiskers rematned in favour throughout 
the decade, sometimes being worn without a mous¬ 
tache, and in some cases with the addition of a 
tiny pointed .heard on the chin. The hair was still 
worn rather long and brushed forward over the ears 
at the sides. 
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CHAPTER X 


T he Brst three year} of thJs decafle re-adopced 
the same tendency to elongate the waist chat 
had been the vogue before the advent of 
the short-lived' lish-tad \ The dresses worn. 188o-j 
were almost exact replicas of chose worn 1875^1 the 
only substantial difference being that the earlier gowns 
had trains whilst tlsesc barely couched the ground— 
except in the case of evening gowns. Thorc a 
marked atcenspi at simptidry in the top part of the 
dress—high collars, tight sleeves, and a general ' fit * 
chat adhered in every essential to the corset (Fig. 137), 
The draped skirt was now called a ' fish-wife ‘ and 
was often terminated with a firinge, or made of con- 
irasting material to the test of the gown. The mix¬ 
ture of two plaids of entirely differenr t^louis was 
very popular. The year iSSi saw the bustle once 
more otablished : indeed, &shions seemed to be 
advancing backwards. During this decade the 
fashions of 1885 resembled their prototypes of 1875 
in almost every detail except length, tor the latter 
were constdoaoly sbocier. 

The lasicnings of the bodice were now always in 
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front, whereas a decade earlier they had been at the 
back, and die collar wa:» worn pracri tally always up 
to the throat. 

Hats were larger and for a year oc two favoured 
a brim, and, of course, the hairdressing lud changed. 
The hairdressing of the Bo's was somewhat dull and 
uninspired, merely being lumped up on top of the 
head to begin w'ith, and later scraped tighdy up at 
the back with all the hair piled well over me fota^ 
head (Fig. 15S a). This high hairdressing was often 
helped out with the aid of pads, and the hats had 
necessarily to become much caller in the crown to 
accommodate the hair (Fig, i jS b). One rather start¬ 
lingly new fashion appeared for evening wear—this 
was the sleeveless gown. It was considered extremely 
advanced and rather naughty, although in reality ic 
only exposed the shoulder and about four or live 
inches of arm between the draped Echu and the long 
gloves, which were an essentia) pare of the evening 
wear- Little shoulder capes, fur-trimmed, were worn 
to cope with this newly exposed part, and prevent 
chills from draughts. Trains were still worn on 
evening gowns, but they could be lifted and worn 
over the arm should their wearer require to join in 
the exceedingly exhausting occupation of dandng- 
Thcfe were, aao. at die same time dresses due fol¬ 
lowed the day fashions in length and were about 
tw'o or three indies from the ground—for those 
who took dancing more seriously. 

New interests in sports, sudi as tennis and 
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bicycling, fended to make die men'^ cloffiei even 
more infbrinal than previously, and during die 80*$ 
we even see eke kntcced ' pull-overand knee- 
breeches frequently adopted in preference to trousers. 
The trousers had been the only shape of nether- 
gartnenc worn by men for eighty years. But now 
(after about 18^9) lor all sporting events the Nor- 
tolk jacket and knee-breeches cake the board (Fig, 
139 a). The Norfolk jacket was in evetj' tvay an 
entirely new idea, no belted coats having been worn 
since the time ol William and Mary, And the 
increasing use of tweeds f(?r men^s dothes became 
an established medium about rhe same date, when 
previously it had been looked upon in rather the 
light of an eccentricity than a rule. Both the straw 
* boater' and the bowler-hat owe their origin 10 
tire experiments of the 8o*s, and from that date 
tliese two singularly unattractive styles have been 
constantly in fashion (Fig. 139 B and c). 

Men’s full evening dress was also established in 
the early Bo’s and has done little in the way of 
advancement since that date, though possibly a little 
more attention to ht is more es'ident now than it 
was fifty years ago ! 

Tlie top-hac, dark coat and striped trousers still 
remained the regular town wear and the coat was 
cut with a slight waist in contrast to the earlier 
sack-coats ; cuffs or imitation cuffs were still worn 
quite frequently on die coats. 

During the year 1891 the bustle once more went 
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ouc of fitsilion, ti> be aucceedeid >i r^her loose- 
fitcing ikin, fuller k the hctn and moulded tightly' 
over the hips- from about 1891 to 1893 the ifcins 
trailed the ground, and were supplied with a little 
fringe of velvet or plush to catch die dust f With 
the departure of die bustle, the new interest was 
centred on the sleeves, and these grew in size and 
width until 1895, when for a short rime they almost 
exceeded the gigantic sleeves of the 18305. The 
general contour, indeed, difiered very little from 
that of 1830, except that the skirts were consider¬ 
ably longer and the hats smaller, tliough even some 
of these tended to ridiculous exaggeration in their 
manner of ornamentation (Fig. 141 a and c). Even 
the high neck widi on Elizabethan rufile was worn. 
And the tightly beed waist dimimshed in size to 
alarmingly small dimensions : a fourteen- or sixteen- 
inch w-aist was fashionable and an Gightccn-irich was 
positively Urge, The shape of the skirt now flared 
out evenly all round. 189} (Fig. 140), and the fashion¬ 
able outline was susrauied by a bond, some nine 
inches wide, of tailor's canvas attached to the inside 
oi die hem. The little fringes w'cre still worn at 
the edge of the skirt to catch die dust and prevent 
it penetrating on co rhe bottom of the dress itself. 
Heavy macerials and rather dull colours were very 
fashionable—a combination of black and wbice, and 
navy blue and nigger brown being considered very 
smart. It was about this time that brown shoes and 
scockmgs replaced the bbek ones that had been worn 
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for several j^ears- These were odljr worn in con¬ 
junction with a navy-bltic suit or tlress J 
It is rather an interesting fact that in making the 
bodices of these gowns, the sleeves, being of primary- 
importance, were cut out (irsr, three or four yards 
of material being required for them alone. The 
bodice itself was made out of the pieces that were 
Irft. These pieces were all quire smalt and fitted 
together with che assistance of a tight lining and 
bones at every scam to produce an entirely ctcasc- 
Icss surface. The sleeves were stiffened by a com¬ 
plicated bunching up of railor^s canvas, or in more 
exaggerated styles by the addition of wires. Usually 
the pare of the sleeve covering the forearm was tight- 
fitting—these were called * L^-of*Mutton * sleeves. 
But ' Bishop ‘ sleeves were very popular, these being 
fuU from shoulder to WTist, and another addition of 
tailor’s canvas was worn at the wrist. 

Coats to cover the more exaggerated styles were 
inconvenient in their excessive weight. Sometimes 
a short coat was worn with huge sleeves and a litcle 
sharply curved-out baKpie, but generally the cape 
or cloak were the accepted form of outdoor wear. 
These were made in various styles, cur on the cross, 
ot gathered into a shouldcr-yoke, the smartest being 
those worn very short and full that only reached 
to the elbow (Fig- 141 a). Velvet and cloth judi- 
ciouslv mixed were worn in the winter and lighter 
ones of lace and crape tot the summer. The high 
collar was always worn. 


A Histary of Enjlisb Coitume 

The collar ivas an essential feature of tfie 

late 90's, and veiy few ladies cared to break away 
from the accepted style for day wear ; the * medid * 
collar and the stiai^t hand were equally popular, 
whilst the new ' blouses ‘ usually afFecred a masculine 
turn-down collar. These blouses were a very new 
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feature of the later 90's and followed the masculine 
shirt in style, with the exception of the ridiculously 
full sleeves. They were worn a great deal by ladtcs 
who indulged in the daring pursuit of bicycling 
and other sports, and usually worn with a neat navy- 
blue suit. 
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The Kigh-eoi[ar craze was even catriccl to the 
extern of being worn with evening dresses, though 
in this case a wide rihban. ruffle or band of ruching 
tied with ribbon was worn round the throat, having 
the chest and shoulders quite ohen bare. Little 
boned bcc coilars. attached to a sort of * dickey ' 
of lace or net, were worn uDdemeath a bo^ltce that 
was not cut sufBdently high for the fishionahle 
requirements. 

Tltcrc ivas no standard rule dttring the 90's that 
governed the size of hacs. These might be ludi¬ 
crously small (Figs. 140 and 141 a) or exaggeratedly 
ornamentect As long as they were ' perriicJ * and 
not worn on the head they were equally fuhiotiable. 
Tlic liair tvas dressed a little more informally than 
it had been during the late 8o*s. The general 
tendency was to pile it loosely on top, allowing it 
to ‘ puff' slightly all round, especially in front over 
the forehead. 

From 1895 the skirts tended to be fuller at the 
back again, oleen sweeping the ground, and the 
corset was designed to give the figure a different 
angle. The cotset of the 1890—5 itas merely 
curved sharply insvards, so that the thorax was 
misltcd tvtch a general pressurci the hips and bust 
bulging above and below. The newer ones produced 
a Qatness in front from the waist downward, and 
the hack sharply cunxd, so that die hips were 
thrown backwards and the bust forward- Possibly 
the easiest ivay to explain the fashionable figure ot 
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che Uce 90's is 10 draw a vcnical tine wich an S 
over it, slightly tilted backwards j the waist occurs 
where the S crosses the line (I'tg, 142}, The waist 
was still absurdly small, ani dihough the sleeves 
diminished considerably towards the close cf the 
century, the wasp effect was stdl maintained, ^ the 
upper part of the body was no longer restrained, and 
tended to bulge over the lowered corset. For chose 
who were less ample-bosomed. ' forms* of buckram 
were worn, and rows of frilling wctc stw-n on to 
the undergarments to give the desired volupcuotis 
lines. 

Dresses made entirely of ‘ broderie^anglais ' were 
extremely fashionable In die bst years of the cen¬ 
tury (Fig. 14a). and hats tended to width rather 
dun to height^ targe * alsarian * bows being one 
of the chief items of adornment. 

Various extraordinan' * suits ' of masculine cui and 
With * knickerbockers' were worn by women for 
bicycUng, and the leg exposed as far as the knee was 
a hitherto unheard-of audacity. 

During the 90*3 men's clothes tended if anything 
10 become even more informal dian previously t 
the * knickerbockers ' had been definitely estab¬ 
lished for couniry wear, and these were often worn 
with gaiters (Fig. 1 41 o) or spats and * cycling ’ 
stockings. A new tj-pe of coat, sharply curved 
away horn the wahr and widtour tails (Fig. 141 d) 
was et^ually popular worn with eitlter trousers or 
knickerbockers. 
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Fig. 141 E shows the still udc£C3sc 4 crotiser worn 
crumpled well over the instep and almost covering 
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the heel at the back. The doth used in the 90*8 was 
not ustulifr as thick os (Ik suitings used to-day, so 
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A History of En£i$h CosHmt 

that the tmtcria] followed the litre of the leg, 
producing folds at calf, cKigh and knee. 

Incongrtious though these fashions seem to our 
modern eyes, they were amazingly appropriate for 
the type* that wore themj so typical of the elegant 
and sligjitly pompous placidity in which the late 
Viaoriam hasketL 

And so it is with Other fashions. Each and every 
tta has an evasive but ticvcnhclcss unavoidable 
connexion between its modes and mannets. 
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